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‘* THE GREATEST STORY OF MY 
LIFE.’’—A. Conan Doyle. 


The first installment of DR. A. CONAN DOYLE'S 
lest story, entitled 
THE **STARK MUNRO LETTERS,”’ 
ill appear in Lesiir’s WEEKLY December V3th 
(our Christmas edition). 

Dr. Doyle regards this as THE BEST WORK /e hu 
produced. and this will no do ht he the OMCTUS i / al 
who read it. Stark Munir s oa edica praet hiaoner, 
and t) leals with the ental and a tygdtes ft 
4s / / fa “ai Iaking | i] r] / 

iy, Specie Ss chara / / / ae 
and reved individuality hic @ Chiatllenmdes and ds /ie 
interest and attention J the (tele frome first to last. It 
s, however, without any distinctive plot, but the style is 
SO Vigorous and the incidents a id characters so fore ih / 
portrayed, that. taken “wp casually atl any y aut, af will 
prove equally as entertaining as a first-class short slory 
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Gilbert Parker’s Stories. 
Three of the series of nine stories written for this 


paper by Mr. Gitpert PARKER are yet to be published. 


7 , rv] > . - ’ , 

These, entitled e The Ba On OF Beaugard. . Littl Bah- 

iche. and 66 Al Point 0 Bugqles. wil appear inh our 
fl 

three next succeeding issues. Mr. Parker has never done 

} —— . ? : ’ 

better work than wn this series of ores, each being a ias 

te rprece of the story-teller s art Back numbers of the 


WEEKLY containing the five stories already published can 


he obtained bu a dressing fhis office. 


Toleration at the South. 
OVERNOR McKINLEY’S recent visit 


Com ~ to New Orleans, in response to an in 
\ ” Vitation to address the citizens on the 
Si, : ‘ spi? 
> \ subject of protection; was an incident 
, f (i \ of more than ordinary. significance. 
*y ) \ oan : : : 
ye } a The welcome extended to him was 
I the most striking political fact of the 
L . . 
/ ; year. It shows that, in fact, the old 
a ne . : 
4 ) partition walls are breaking down, 
: and that the era of free discussion at 
is) { an the South has fully daw nT d. The 
— immense audience by which Governor 


McKinley was received represented all the principal points 


in Louisiana and Mississippi within a radius of two hun 


dred miles. Five hundred women had conspicuous seats in 
the great auditorium, and the audience as a whole was one 
of the most intelligent and enthusiastic which bas ever been 
addressed in New Orleans by a Northern man. Bankers, 
merchants, sugar men, and persons of all classes li Iped to 
swell the vast concourse to an aggregate of thirteen thou 
sand. 

There are other indications that the spirit of intolerance 
the 


influential class 


has so long dominated some South is 
losing its hold the intelligent 


Two years ago the Populist candidate for President was 


which parts of 


upon and 
practically refused an audience by some communities in 
Georgia, being subjected to indignities which led to his 
speedy withdrawal from the State In the late campaign, 
Populist candidates and speakers were everywhere heard 
with consideration and respect, and the result of their ap 
peals is seen in the largely increased vote of their party 
and a greatly augmented representation in the Legislature. 
The same tendency toward toleration is observable in other 
States, not only in growing freedom of discussion, but in 
the demand fair free ballot 
count, on the part of leading organs of the ruling party 


for elections, a and honest 
There are, undoubtedly, cases of intimidation and outrage ; 
the expression of the popular will is here and there per- 
verted by repressive and fraudulent methods, but there 
can be no question that these practices are becoming in 
creasingly unpopular, and it is inevitable that, in time, the 
solidity of the South will as a consequence be broken. 

No States of the Union are more deeply concerned in 
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the 
Lert d by 


maintenance of the protective policy which is endan 


Democratic assaults than these which are now 


inviting immigration and capital with a view to the devel 
opment of their varied resources. Under that policy some 
of these States have already become material contributors 
to the 


which utilize 


national wealth ; industries have been established 


has been 
the 


Whole body of society has been permeated by the spirit of 


resources hitherto dormant: labor 


elevated, employments have been diversified, and 


progress and enterprise Any | vislation that baffles this 


policy must prove peculiarly calamitous to the infant in 


dlustries of these States, not yet fully recovered from the 


ravages and waste of the Civil War Neither immigration 


nor capital will seek a region which offers no reward to 


enterprise and skill, ind without these, and the impulse 
they give to productive energy, general and permanent 
prosperity will be impossible. It is not surprising, in view 


of these considerations, that Southern men who realize the 
possibilities which front their section are breaking away 
from old delusions and the proscriptive policies these ce 
lusions inspired; the only amazing circumstance is that 


they did not long ago adjust themselves to the wise and 


patriotic Conceptions of duty upon which they are now 
acting 

Colonization in Liberia. 

MOVEMENT looking to the col- 

//7~} |} onization of Southern negroes in 

PL y, Liberia has been started in Ala- 

: : |) bama, and is said to be attaining 

ra es $ || formidable proportions. The Li 

Re Cl : 24 berian government is re presented 

\ » to have offered twenty acres of 
L™©®, ¢ : ‘ 

1S land and the implements neces 

It \\ a sary for its cultivation to ove ry 

(7 lia, family coming from the United 

& —s> States, and, stimulated by this 

offer, hundreds of South Alabama negroes are selling out 


their crops with a view of going to Africa as soon as the 
ships are ready to carry them. 

It is possible that a migration of this Character may not 
prove altogether disastrous, but it is certain that, if carried 
to any great extent, the chances will be against its success 
the the blacks 
should aspire to a more favorable industrial environment 


It is not unnatural that more intelligent of 


than that in which they are now confined, but Liberia is 
not the field in which their destiny is to be worked out. 
What they should do is to turn their attention to the op 
portunities which their own country offers them. Africa has 


no such magnificently resourceful regions as lie in our far 


Western States and Territories and wait to be taken as 
agift from the government. There, for instance, is the 
vreat State of Washington, with a vast area of free lands 
in the interior along the upper Columbia and its tribu 


taries, adapted to fruit culture, cereals, and stock-raising, 
and a milder climate than can be found in any northern lat 
itude in the Union, There are the immense timber reserves 


of western Washington, with woods as valuable as crow 


on the Congo ; and there are the beautiful pregnant islands 
of Puget Sound, waiting forthe husbandman with pruning 
knife and plow. Beyond that inland sea is the unexplored 
Olympic peninsula, a land fit for the gods. Then there is 
Montana, inviting adventurous spirits to become lords of 
In all that great 


Northwest recently opene dl up to se ttlement and commerce 


all they survey on the boundless ranges 
by the new railroads there is everything that can appeal to 
the imagination of Americans, It is a land of great mount 
ains, fertile valleys, and unknown rivers which far surpass 
the famed waters of the East, and even the Mississippi it 
self. 


and 


That broad land is the birthright of Americans, black 
alike. If they do not 
homesteads they will fall into alien hands. 


New 


climate as salubrious and as nearly perfect as the world af 


white Claim these lands for 


For those who 
there is Mexico, with a 


desire more southern climes 


fords—an old land with the interesting history and relics of 
unknown centuries of occupancy by the Aztecs, and three 
centuries of dominion by the Spaniards. The old Spanish 


vrants of this great area are being broken up by the Fed 
held 


health-seekers and home-seekers by the hospitable natives 


eral land courts, and a beckoning hand is out to 


Utah asks for recruits for the invading army that is march 
ing upon the wilds of her southern border, repeating yearly 
the miracle of cultivation and civilization wrought by the 
shores of the Great Salt Lake. 


of the orange and lemon, the olive and fig, while California 


Arizona invites cultivators 


can receive immigration for half a century before her fruit 
ful valleys will be filled. 

Why, with such a field before them, where industry and 
enterprise can have the fullest scope, should any Southern 
black who aspires to be his own master and make his own 
way, turn his thought or his footsteps to far-off Liberia ? 
The wise course for the committees who are directing this 
Liberian movement would be to explore these Western 
fields, the 


regions, and test there, under normal conditions, the ea 


arrange for colonies in richer agricultural 
pacity of the negro to become self-supporting and a con 


tributor to the general prosperity. 


The War in the East. 


THERE is no doubt that the Powers of Europe regard 


the Asiatic situation with a good deal of anxiety. The 
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possible collapse of the Chinese Empire before the victo- 
rious onslaught of Japan, and the 
form the basis of its life, would 


disintegration of the 
barbaric elements which 
expose all Asia, as Lord Rosebery declared in his recent 
speech at Sheffield, to perils of the very gravest character, 
moreover, to result in European com 
It is 
other 


and would be likely, 
plications full of menace to the general tranquillity. 
that Great 
tendered their good offices to the 


not surprising, therefore Britain and 


European Powers have 
combatants with a view of bringing the existing war to a 
that the 


has occasion¢ d 


close, and 


rejection by Japan of the proposed 


mediation fresh solicitude. It is possible 
that, if the war should continue, more active intervention 
may be attempted, but there is no likelihood that Japan 
will entertain any proposals which involve the loss of the 
just fruits of her triumph. 

And, looking at the situation broadly, it may be that 
the 


that the Japanese should carry the war to its logical con- 


it is desirable, in interest of world-wide civilization, 
clusion in the dispersion of the rotten dynasty which for 
half 
There are some enlightened foreign observers who 
Thus the 
Defeat by Japan may be, for 
the the 
required to startle them from thcir slumber of 


two centuries and a has held China in its barbarous 


clatch. 
are strongly inclined to this view of the case. 
London Spectator says that 


nught any European knows, very blow which 


Chinese 


and to change their soliditied self -conceit into a 


ages, 
national pride which would at least forbid Governors to 
without 


Suppose even that 


steal, and captains of men-of-war to go to sea 


sufficient ammunition for one battle. 
the process goes far, and that China in a sense dissolves, as 
it did for seventeen years after the Manchu capture of 
Peking, that in that and horrible 


be the germ of a new and more 


are we so certain vast 


movement there may not 


vivid life?” This was what happened when the seclusion 
had lasted broken 


great revolution at momentary 


of Japan, which for was 
** There 
spasm afterward, and then the birth of a new people who 
the thick Asiatic life, have shown 


themselves capable of change, and are as vigorous and com 


ages, 


up. 
Was a once, a 


have broken crust of 
Is it not possible that 
the 


the very instrumentality which, in the 


petent as any European nation.” 
the 
Japan 


same result might follow in present instance ? 
may be 
Providential purpose, is designed to accomplish the regen- 


eration of all Asia 


The New Olympic Games. 


= HE republic of muscle is now certainly 
catholic, and most 
The late Inter- 


€ 3 the largest, the most 
liberal of all republics. 


rp national Athletic Congress in Paris af- 
/ { \ forded a notable illustration of this fact. 
Me Every country on the continent of Eu- 
“2A ~~ yope, Great Britain and all her colonies, 
i the United States, and the foremost 
republics of South America were repre 
_ pt sented by delegates identified with all 

mip ER their athletic sports. 


This assembly unanimously decided to re-establish the 
Olympic games, those great carnivals of muscle that held 
the Grecian States together twenty-five centuries ago, as 


the Federal Constitution cements the States of America 
now. Indeference to the Hellenic idea, the first Olympiad 
of the new series is to be celebrated at Athens in 1896, 


under the auspices of the Pan-hellenic Athletic Society. 
established 
games on a modern basis in Athens, and every four years 


A number of years ago this society re these 
the athletes of Greece have contested as they once did at 
Elis. Some of the features of the old games have been re- 
vived, The judges or umpires are dressed in long, flowing, 
purple robes ; the contestants are summoned to the arena 
by heralds, and the contests are opened and conducted 
under the inspiriting music of flutes, as in ancient times. 
Athens is, however, not the only place where, of late years, 
the 
at San Francisco last winter the athletic clubs revived the 
The athletic ¢ 
land, Belgium, and France have for a half-dozen years he!d 
the Bou 
logne that might justly be characterized as modern Olym 


the games have been celebrated. At midwinter fair 


games With striking success. ubs of Eng 


international contests and carnivals on Bois de 


pic games. The mecting of the Yale and Oxford teams on 
the Queen’s Club grounds in London last summer was 
nothing less than an Olympic contest. 

But the celebration of the first new Olympiad in 1896 at 
Athens will be a distinctly new event in the world’s athletic 
sports. It is, in fact, the first meeting in the arena of the 
federation of the world’s amateur athletic sports, and it 
will signalize the initiation of a movement whose influence 
not only on all athletics, but on races, nations, and lan- 
guages, cannot now be conjectured. 

There was at Olympia what was known as the five 
called the Pentathlon, after an- 
This group of games constituted the principal 


games introduced 


other. 
feature of the contests. 


one 


The games were sprinting, leap- 
ing, wrestling, boxing, and throwing the dart and discus. 
All these games, except the last, survive, and the last may 
be said to live in a new form of throwing the hammer and 
putting the shot. 
into one game among the Greeks, and it went by the name 


Wrestling and boxing were combined 


of Pancratium, the most violent and vicious of all contests. 
We have combined the two games, sprinting and leaping, 
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The 
to the ancient Pentathlon in the character of its exercises, 


and call it hurdling modern 


will constitute the principal feature of the New Olympia. 


Every nation represented can, without the least friction of 


native character or national custom, take a hand in these 
contests. 

But as the carnival is to embrace all athletic sports, na 
tional and racial games will come in with the rest. Foot 
ball is Anglo-Saxon, and other races will have to learn it at 
Olympia. Base-ball is American, and is the game of cities 
Lawn -tennis, golf, lacrosse, polo, steeple-chasing, and 
cricket are well-nigh confined to Anglo-Saxon territory. 
Before many Olympiads have passed all these games may 
be more or less popular throughout the civilized world. 

Cycling, pigeon-shooting, rowing, and yachting are now 
popular in every nook and corner of the globe. Cycling is 


doubtless the most universal sport of the track, and be 


sides, the bicycle has become in nearly all countries an in 
strument 


of war and commerce. It will most  befittingly 


take the place of the war-chariot on the hippodrome, which 
will have to be the Olympia 


is also to‘have its Derby, where the best horses of the 


rechristened ‘eyclorome.” 
world will compete. 

The purposes of the New Olympia are three-fold : First, 
to federate, 
letic sports throughout the world ; second, to improve the 
third, to 
decide with authority all amateur athletic championships 
of the world. 


introduce and improve all purely amateur ath- 


understanding existing among races and nations ; 


The Extinction of Luxuries. 


a fa 


sy SE mous and solemn scien- 


=r OT long ago, when 


)} } tist used the disappear- 


<x 1 


b, y ance of the buffalo to 

i Pe illustrate the possible 

if ages 7, fate of the oyster, there 

fA ZF) } = was a disposition on the 

AT HZ * | WA ee. ; 
QR a, part of the reading pub- 
; 8 ff ‘ ; 

a j~ p VV lic to smile, and many 
fT k {} i > ‘ ‘ - 
Uy Qo. if NV i a ieee flippant things were 
tf die, sa printed in the news 
f papers. It recalled the 


story of a certain eminent judge who had only one conun 
* Why the 
and after all had given it up he 


drum in his -répertoire is the elephant like 


clam 7” he would ask, 
‘ Because it can’t climb a tree.” 
the 


succulent bivalve and the strong and massive buffalo, but 


would reply, very soberly: 


There is, of course, an enormous difference between 
each is a wild thing on which men have preyed and feasted 
until the extinction of the species can be prevented only by 
cultivation, 

Among epicures who keep track of prices, and among 
scientists who study tendencies in the abstract, there is a 
certainty of the gradual exhaustion of several of the finest 
and most desirable food-products. Appetites vary almost 
there that 


delicacies we have in this country are 


as much as people, but is a general agreement 
the 


oysters, 


three greatest 


diamond - back terrapin, and canvas-back duck. 


made that some of the finer fish should 
this list, 


distinct Class which need 


Contention may be 


be included in but the fish of themselves form -a 


not come under our present con- 


sideration. There will always be an enormous draft upon 
the supply, but the productive powers of the waters are so 
that ther the The 


greatest wonder is that, considering their cheapness, Ameri- 


vreuat will be enough for demand 


cans do not eat more fish than they do. In this respect, 


however, their preferences are improving. 
In a few weeks the season for diamond-back terrapin 
will open. Not more than forty years ago they could be 


bought for a few dollars a cart-load. Fifty cents apiece 


was a fine price for them, and the colored men who caught 
them while fishing for other things either threw them 
away or presented them to the white folks of their neigh 
borhood. Last year the price of terrapin was as high as 
eighty-five dollars a dozen, and this year it may reach on 
hundred. The reason, of Course, is that the demand, pro 
ceeding largely from fashion and the general increase of 
wealth and extravagance, has set an enormous price upon 
every terrapin that belongs to this patrician class, and the 
humble negro who happens upon them no longer gives them 
away, but immediately becomes a capitalist upon the re 

sults of his good fortune. Plain people, or even those in 
moderate circumstances, cannot afford to eat this dish when 
the cost of the raw material is so exorbitant, and the con 
sequence is that plebeian terrapin are being palmed off upon 
inexperienced and credulous epicures. A most amusing 
feature of the situation is that some of these terrapin are 
caught along the tributaries of the Mississippi and shipped 
to Eastern cities, and there is a suspicion that a few of 
us the real 


them are sent back to Western cities branded 


diamond-back article. It is, however, not quite as bad as 
the California wine which crosses the sea and returns to us 
French labels. 
cultivate the terrapin, but this most delicious of reptiles 
Without 


which 


with Various efforts have been made to 


not 
that 
most costly food-product in this country 


does prosper in captivity. his liberty he 


loses indescribable something makes him the 


Who does not know of the glory of the canvas-back 


duck ? Poets have sung its praises, statesmen have fallen 


victims to its influence, and emperors have ordered it ship 


ped to their larders across the seas. Once it was so 


Pentathlon, so similar 
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common, as shown ina legal document on record 


they were fed on canvas-back duck instead of pork, but 
gradually and constantly the proud bird has been flying up 
ward until it is out of the sight of those who have fot the 
money to emulate itin high soaring. For several years the 
the demand has not 

the 
fullof them, and they were cheaper than chickens. 


canvas-backs have been so scarce that 


been one-third supplied. At one time markets were 
Now 
they always command from five to ten dollars per pair. 
More serious than the increase of price, too, is the fact that 
the supply is constantly decreasing. Between 
the gunners of the United States, 


the extinction is rapidly proceeding. It 


the egg 
hunters of Canada and 
found 
that the canvas-back gets its flavor from a peculiar water- 


has been 


cress Which is common especially in the Chesapeake Bay, 
that 
fed upon this grass 
until they attained the canvas-back standard. He 


and a scientific gentleman has offered the suggestion 
the common order of ducks might be 
even 
outlines a plan by which these tame and prosaic fowl may 
be caught young and brought up with care. His logic is 
invincible. If the water-cress produces certain results in 
one Class of ducks why not in another? Any one can see 
the 
experiments so far made are deplorably disappointing. 
trouble is that the tame ducks will not 
that particular vegetable diet, and all the time the extinc- 
tion of the canvas-back goes on. 

With the oyster the case is different. 
tractable and easily handled. 


the reasonableness of this, and it ought to work, but 


The main tuke to 


This bivalve is 
It responds nobly to man’s 
Of course most of the old kinds have 
Point for 
twenty years, and yet Blue Points are served in a thousand 


honorable intentions. 
disappeared, Nobody has really eaten a Blue 
places in this country from the first of September to the 
first of May. 
and luscious. 


The original Blue Point oysters were large 
The later idea of the Blue Point 
a matter of size. 


is simply 
New-Yorkers like their oysters small ; 
Southerners prefer the medium, and the Westerners take 
the biggest they can get. By simply assorting the crop all 
sections can be pleased, and the crops are so thoroughly 
the trade We 


may delude ourselves that we are eating certain brands, 


assorted that has become a generalization. 
but the chances are that we are mistaken. The best oysters 
of to-day are those produced by cultivation. They have 
more substance and a better taste than the oyster growing 
wild, and so rapidly has oyster culture advanced, especially 
in the New York Island 


Sound, that the larger part of the supply comes in this way. 


waters of and through Long 
Maryland and Virginia, for instance, and the waters south 
of the Chesapeake Bay produce less than seven millions of 
bushels a season, where they used to supply more than 
seventeen millions out of the twenty-seven million bushels 
eaten by the American people during a season. 

With all the 


the oyster ought to be one of the great staple foods of the 


prodigality of nature it would seem that 


working people, one of those splendid luxuries which all 


could enjoy at low cost. Wedo not look for the extinction 


of the oyster, but there has been a most astonishing de 


crease in the crops of recent years, with an increase of from 


one to two hundred per cent. in the prices, and the only 


hope is that cultivation may repair the damage and bring 


back the yield to its natural proportions. 
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SocrALISM in western Europe is becoming more and 
more a positive force, and is adjusting itself more and 
more to sane conditions. The leaders are coming to be 


lieve that the quickest road to power is by the use of the 
ballot rather than by more violent methods ; and in Ger 
many and France especially the effort hereafter will be to 
Then the socialist 
the 


nationalization of land, believing that in this way they can 


get possession of the legislative bodies. 


leaders are preparing to abandon their demand for 


disarm the opposition of peasant proprietors, who, being 
naturally indisposed to give up their small properties, have 
hitherto the 
The Spectator regards this modification of 


eramme as ** 


been a serious obstacle to socialist scheme 


London pro 
a long stride toward sanity, and consequently 
toward the partial success which socialists will possibly 
one day achieve. They may, and in places will, replace 
the capitalist by the State in many undertakings having a 
the control of communica 
the 


attack property, they attack an in 


national character, notably in 
tions, in mining, and conceivably in lodging of the 
but if they 


of human 


people . 


stinet nature—and animal nature—and will be 


beaten,” 


Is it not time that our great railway companies should 
adopt more efficient precautions against the robberies of 
trains which are becoming so common? There are cases, 
no doubt, in which the prevention of outrages of this sort 
by murderous desperadoes is practically impossible, but in 
most instances the plans of the robbers could be defeated 
if the trainmen were properly armed and equipped for re 
The their 


patrons to assure their safety in body and purse, 


companies owe it to 
and they 


pelling their assaults. 


owe it to themselves to protect: their stockholders against 


the which result from an alienation of popular 


losses 


that the 
slaves of a certain plantation broke into rebellion because 


293 


confidence in the efticiency of their business management. 
It is a crying shame and disgrace that it should be possible 
for two or three or half-a-dozen armed ruffians to ‘‘ hold 
up” a railway train anywhere in this country, plunder it, 
and then escape without so much as a hand being lifted to 
stop the outrage. The punishment of the offenders, if sub 
sequently caught, is well enough, but it would be a good 
deal b 


they undertake the perpetration of their crime. 


them down in their tracks the moment 
These 
why should they 


ter to shoot 


things do not occur in other countries ; 
be epidemic here ? 


THE novel spectacle of a distinctively American associ- 
ation meeting in annual session on foreign soil will be pre- 
sented in London in July next, when the American Associ- 
ation of Educators of Colored Youth will meet in that city. 
This association is composed of representative colored men 
of education and experience in affairs, and their object in 
meeting abroad is to acquaint the European public with 
the educational, moral, and material progress which has 
been made by the American negro since his emancipation. 
The programme provides for papers and discussions on the 
race problem, in which some of the ablest blacks of the 
country will present their views. It is also desired to 
afford members of the association an opportunity to famil- 
iarize themselves with the manners, customs, and institu- 
tions of European countries, and to this end excursions 
In order to insure 
the success of the tour, the rates have been placed at the 


have been planned to various points 


moderate figure of two hundred dollars each, including all 
expenses of ocean transit, as well as of trips to Paris, Roine, 
and other continental cities. The tour will occupy alto- 
gether forty-five days. Professor W. S. Scarborough, a 
well-known contributor to our columns, is chairman of the 
committee of arrangements. If this particular experiment 
should prove successful no doubt it will be followed by 
others of similar character. 
* 


FAITHFUL service in the humbler relations of life is not 
always recognized and rewarded as it should be. We pass 
by without commendation, and often fail to notice alte- 
gether, the fidelity to duty of the 
serve us in the routine of ordinary activities. 


patient toilers who 
We accept, 
as our right, the service they render, and imagine that 
we have discharged every obligation when we have paid 
them the stipulated We that there 


ministries, and of conscientious 


wage. forget are 
pur 


pose,“ which have an infinitely higher value than mere 


born of affection 


money can measure ; ministries which deserve and call for 
the recognition which comes from a sense of brotherhood 
and kinship. We found, the other day, in a century-old 
graveyard in New Jersey, a moss-grown tombstone whose 
beautifully this 
‘‘This stone,” it reads, ‘‘is erected by so and so to the 


inscription expressed grateful sense. 


memory of Dorcas, a faithful servant, who died at an ad- 


vanced age.” In that inscription one reads the story of a 
life—the life of one of the world’s humble ones, who by 
fidelity in her station, doing her simple duty as she under 
stood it, became the helper and the friend of those to whom 
she was subject, and doing so achieved a unique immor 
tality and as high a place, we suspect, in the shining ranks 
of the of the so-called great ones whose 
names embellish history. Who can doubt that 
was always appreciated and recognized, in the 


immortals as any 
if honest 
S¢ rvice 
spirit which inspired this inscription, the asperities which 
life would be 


mark our social and industrial largely as 


suaged, and much of the contention and conflict which 
now disturb society would cease to trouble it. 


TRIFLING incidents, in the absence of Parliament and 


political discussions, seem to bring forth the heavy artillery 
It is a good deal like shooting spar 
For example, the fact that the lord 


of the London press. 
rows with cannons. 
mayor of Liverpool did not request the bishop to say grace 
the Duke of York 


other. 


has agitated the 
That his lordship 
should have asked a Unitarian minister to perform this act 
The public 


at a banquet given 


country from one end to the 


was looked upon as an unpardonable crime. 


was treated to columns and columns on this subject, some 


gviving the genesis of the grace from time immemorial. 
Another discussion which has almost reached an epidemi 
question whether the silk hat or ‘* stove 


form was the 


pipe fs 


pot,” as they call it 


as we Call it, or *‘ topper” or ** boxer” or ** chimney 


in England, prevents people from at 


tending church. It seems that a clergyman started the story 
that the attendance 
the silk hat. The silk hat is 
it is alleged, not because it is 


at church was declining on account of 
an obstacle to church-going 
necessary to wear it under 
pain of being condemned for ‘‘ bad form,” but ‘* because 
not know where 


when the wearer gets to church he does 


to put his hat. If he deposits it beneath his seat, his own 


boots if he kneels, or those of the person sitting behind 
him, are pretty certain to ruffle the immaculate smoothness 
of its surface. If he puts it against the bench end in the 
lady passer-by are sure to 
brush the nap the wrong way. In weather his diffi 


culties are increased by the fact that a dripping umbrella 


gangway, the skirts of every 
wet 


has also to be disposed of in close proximity to the hat.” 
And as no respectable Britisher would be seen at church 
without a high silk hat, he 


pipe and possibly reads a Sunday paper, 


stays at home and smokes his 
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The old man sat down awkwardly in his chuir, with Due stolidly lighting his pipe.” 


TALES OF PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. 


A SERIES OF NINE 


SHORT STORIES 


BY GILBERT 


PARKER. 


VI.—A ROMANY OF THE SNOWS. 


ZL. 
HEN old Throng, the trader, 


f trembling with sickness and 

\ \ misery, got on his knees to Cap- 

S i? tain Halby and groaned: ‘‘ She 

. Ua didn’t want to go; they drag- 
i 


ged her off. You'll fetch her 
back, won’t ye‘ 
had a fancy for you, cap’n,” Pierre shrugged 
a shoulder and said: ‘‘ But you stole her 
when she was in her rock-a-by, my Throng, 


she always 


you and your Manette.” 

Throng still kept to his knees. ‘* Like a 
Lord, how that step-mother bully- 
ravged her, and her father didn’t care a rap. He had half-a- 
dozen others — Manette and me hadn’t none. We took her 
and used her like as if she was an anzel, and we brought her off 
up here. Haven’t we set store by her‘ Wasn’t it ’cause we 
was lonely an’ loved her that we took her ¢ Hasn’t everybody 
stood up and said there.wasn’t any one like her in the North ¢ 
Ain’t I done fair by her always—ain’t I? An’ now, when this 
cough ’s eatin’ my life out, an’ Manette ’s gone, an’ there ain’t 
a soul but Duc, the trapper, to put a blister on me, these brutes 
ride up from over the border, call theirselves her brothers, 





match she was—no bigger. 


an’ dra her of !” 
The man was still on his knees. 
lightly kicked a moccasined foot. 
‘*Get up, Jim Torong,” he said. 
law moves because an old man cries / 
that’s what ths law says. Does it come within the act ? 


Pierre reached over and 


‘* Holy ! do you think the 
Is it in the statutes /— 
Is it 


a trespass ‘—an assault and battery ‘—a breach of the peace /— 
a misdemeanor ?/ ' That’s how the law 
talks. Get on your knees to Father Corraine, not to Captain 
Halby !” 

He said this in a half-sinister, ironical way, fo: between him 
and the Riders of the Plains there was no good feeling. More 
than once he had come in conflict with them—more than once 
had they laid their hands on him, and took them off again in 
due time. He had foiled them as to men they wanted ; he had 
defied them—but he had helped them, too, when it seemed right 
to him ; he had sided with them twice when to do so was peril- 
ous to himself. He had sneered at them, he did not like them, 
nor they him. The sum of it was, he thought them brave—and 
stupid ; and he knew that the law erred as often as it set things 


Victoria—So and So! 


right. 

The trader got up and stood between the two men, coughing 
much, his face straining, his eyes bloodshot, as he looked anx- 
iously from Pierre to Captain Halby. He was the sad wreck of 
astrony man. Nothing looked strong about him now but his 
head, which, with its lony gray hair, seemed badly balanced by 
his thin neck, through which the terrible cough was hacking. 
The broad shoulders hollowed in now. 

‘* Only half a lung left,” he stammered, as soon as he could 
speak, ‘‘ an’ Due can’t fix the boneset, camomile, and whisky as 
she could. An’ he waters the whisky-—curse—his—soul !” The 
last three words were said through .another spasm of coughing. 
** An’ the blister—how he mucks the blister !” 

-Fierre sat back on the table, laughing noiselessly, his white 
teeth shining, Captain Halby, with one foot on a bench, was 
picking at the fur of his sleeve thoughtfully. His face was a 


little drawn, his lips were tight-pressed, and his eyes had a light 
of excitement. Presently he straightened himself, and after ea 
half-malicious look at Pierre, said to Throng : 

‘* Where are they, do you say ?” 

‘* They’re at”—the old man coughed hard—‘ at Fort 0’ 
Battle.” 

‘* What are they doing there ?” 

‘* Waitin’ till spring, when they’re goin’ to fetch their cattle 
up an’ settle there.” 

‘*They want—Lydia—to keep house for them ?”’ 

The old man writhed. 

‘** Yes, God’s sake, that’s it! An’ they want Liddy to marry 
a devil called Borotte, with a thousand cattle or so—Pito, the 
courier, brought me news yesterday. Pito saw her, an’ he said 
she was white like a sheet, an’ called out to him as he went by. 
Only half a lung I got, an’ her boneset and camomile ’d save it 
fur a bit, mebbe—mebbe !” 

“It’s clear,” said Halby, *‘ that they trespassed, and they 
haven’t proved their right to Ler.” 

* Tonnerre, what a thinker !” said Pierre, mocking a little. 

Halby did not notice. 

**She is of age ?’ he half asked, balf mused. 

‘** She’s twenty-one,” said the old man, with difficulty. 

**Old enough to set the world right,” suggested Pierre, still 
mocking, 

** She was forced away, she regarded you as her natural pro- 
tector, she believed you her father, they broke the law,” said 
the soldier. 

‘* There was Moses, and Solomon, and Cesar, and Socrates, 
and now . !’ mused Pierre. 


His was a solid sense of responsibility. 
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A redspot burned on Halby’s high cheekbone 


for e minute, but he persistently kept his temper. 
last. 
“‘T’'m only one man, but I wish I could go to- 
But 

‘But you havea heart,” said Pierre. ‘* How 
a heart! And there’s the half a 
and the boneset and camomile tea, and 


‘I'm expected elsewhere,” he said at 


day—even alone. 
wonderful 
lung, 
the blister, and the girl with an eye like a spot 
of rainbow, and the sacred law in a Remington 
rifle! Well, well! And to doit in the early 
morning—to wait in the shelter of the trees till 
some go to look after the horses, then enter the 
house, arrest those inside, and lay low for the 
rest.” 

Halby looked over at Pierre astonished. Here 
was raillery and good advice all in a piece 

** It isn’t wise to goalone, for if there’s trouble 
and I should go down, who's to tell the truth / 
Two could do it ; but 
though it would look smart enough.” 

** Who said to goalone ¢” 
ing on the table with a burnt match 


one—no, it isn’t wise, 


asked Pierre, scrawl 


‘*T have no men.” 

Pierre looked up at the wall. 

‘* Throng has a good Snider there,” he said 

‘** Bosh ! Throng can’t go.” 

The old man coughe: 

* Tf it wasn’t—only 
carry the boneset ‘long with us.” 

Pierre slid off the table, came to the old man, 
and taking him by the arms, pushed him gently 
into a chair. 

**Sitdown ; don’t be a fool, Throng,” he said. 
Then he turned to Halby: ** 
trate—make me a special constable ; 
Monsieur le Capitaine 

Halby stared. He knew Pierre’s bravery, his 
ingenuity and daring. But this was the last 
thing he expected, that the malicious, railing 
little half-breed would work with him and the 
law—worth two other men on any counting. 
They did not love each other, and Pierre had 
never lost a chance of gibing at him and the 
Riders of the Plains. Pierre seemed to under 
stand his thoughts, for he said : ‘It is not for 
you. lam sick for adventure, and then there 
is mademoiselle—such a 
ven’son pudding.” 

Without a word Halby 
note-book, and presently handed the slip to 
Pierre. 
constable,” he said, **and here’s the seal on it.” 
He handed over a pistol. 

Pierre raised his eyebrows at it, but Halby 
continued : ** It has the government mark, and 
I wish you to use government arms. 
had better bring Throng’s rifle too.’ 

Throng sat staring at the two men, his hands 
nervously shifting on his knees. ‘+ Tell Liddy,” 
he said, ** that the last batch of bread was sour 
—Due ain’t no good 


1 and strained. 


half a lung, and I could 


You’re a magis 
I'll go, 


with no company.” 


finger she has for a 


wrote on a leaf in his 


* That’s your commission as a special 


But you 


an’ that [ ain’t had no rel 
ish sence she left. Tell her the cough gits lower 
down all the time. “Member when she tended 
that felon o’ yourn, Pierre ?” 

Pierre looked at a scar on his finger and nod 
but she had the 
When do you start, captain ¢ 
eighty-mile ride.” 

** At once,” was the reply 


ded : ‘**She cut it too young ; 
nerve. It’s an 
+ We can sleep to- 
hut which the 
Hudson’s Bay Company had built between two 
distant ‘“‘and get there at dawn day 
after The 
can travel quick. I 
you-——” 

**T have my black Tophet. 


night in the Jim-a-long-Jo” (a 


posts) 


to-morrow. snow is light and we 


have a good horse, and 
He'll travel with 
your roan as on one snaffle-bar. That roan 
you know where he come from ?” 

* From the Dolright stud, over the border.” 
‘No; that’s wrong. He come from Grey 
stop’s pasture, where my Tophet was foaled ; 
they are brothers. 
the gover’ment ; mine 
hard The 
keeper of stolen goods, eh / 
go cinch to cinch all the way, like two brothers 

—like you and me.” 
He could not help the touch of 
last words : 


Yours was stole and sold to 


was bought by good 
the 


But these two will 


money. law sometimes — eh, 


irony in his 
he saw the amusing side of things, 
and all humor in him had a strain of the sar 
donic. 

* Brothers-in-Law 
swered Halby, dryly. 

Within two hours they were ready to start. 
Pierre had charged Duc the incompetent about 
things for the old man’s comfort, and had him- 
self, with a curious sort of kindness, steeped 
the boneset and camomile in whisky, and set a 
cup of it near his chair. Then he had gone up 
to Throng’s bedroom and straightened out and 
shook and ‘‘ made” the corn-husk bed, which 
had gathered into lumps and rolls. Before he 
came down he opened a door near by and en- 
tered another room, shutting the door, and 
taking a chair inside. A stove-pipe ran through 
the room, and it was warm, though the win- 
dow was frosted and the world seemed shut 


for a day or two,” an 


out. He looked round slowly, keenly, inter- 
ested. There was a dressing-table made of an 


it was covered with pink calico, with 
A cheap looking-glass on it 


old box ; 
muslin over this, 
was draped with muslin and tied at the top 
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with-a bit of pink ribbon, A common bone 
comb lay near the glass, and, what was singu 
lar, a beautiful brush with an ivory back and 
handle. It was the only expensive thing in the 
He wondered, but did not 
yet. There 


bracket which had been made by hand 


room. go near it 

was a little eight-day clock on a 
paste 
board darkened with umber and varnished ; a 
tiny little set of shelves made of the wood of 
and 


cigar-boxes ; alas! the shifts of poverty 


to be gay an easy-chair made of the staves of 
Then 


there was a photograph or two in little frames 


a barrel and covered with poor ¢chintz. 
made from the red cedar of cigar-boxes, with 
decorations of putty, varnished, and a_ long 
panel screen of birch-bark painted by Indian 
the door 
The bedstead was small, the frame of hickory, 


hands. Some dresses hung behind 
with no foot-board, ropes making the support 
for the husk bed. Across the foot lay a bed 
gown and a pair of stockings. 

Pierre looked long, at first curiously, but after 
a little his forehead gathered and his lips drew 
pain. He 


kept looking at the centre of the floor as though 


in a little, as if he had a* twinge of 


thinking of a distant thing. Something, as he 
looked, arrested the eye, thouzh he only saw it 
mechanically. He got up, went over, and 


picked up a hair-pin. Then he came back to the 
chair and sat down, turning the hair-pin about 
in his fingers, still looking abstractedly at the 
floor. 

** Poor Lucy !” he said, presently ; 
child! Ah, 


"9 
apo. 


** the poor 


what a devil I was then—so long 


had 


went to the room of his own 


This solitary room — Lydia’s brought 
back the time he 
wife, when she had gone, dead by her own 
hand, after an attempt to readjust the broken 
pieces of life, and sat and looked at the place 
which had been hers, remembering how he left 
her with her wet face turned to the wall, and 
never saw her again till she did the thing which 
Since that time he had 
never sat in a room sacred to a woman alone. 

** What a fool, what a fool, to think !” hesaid 
at last, standing up ; 


set her free forever. 


**but this girl must be 
She must have her home here again.” 

put the hair-pin in his 
walked over to the dressing-table and 
On its back was the 
from C. H.” 
he said, ‘“**C 
Capitaine, is it like that ?” 


saved. 

Unconsciously he 
pocket, 
picked up the hair-brush. 
legend, ** L. 7. 


** So—so ? 


He gave a whistle. 
H.’ Monsieur le 

A year before Lydia had given Captain Halby 
a dollar to buy her a hair-brush at Winnipeg, 
and three months back he had brought her one 
worth fifteen dollars. She had beautiful hair, 
and what pride she had in using this brush ! 
Every Sunday morning she spent a long time 
in washing, curling, and brushing her hair, and 
every night she tended it lovingly, so that it 
was a splendid rich brown like her eye, coiling 
nobly above her plain, strong face with its 
good color. 

Pierre, glancing in the 
alby’s face looking over his shoulder It 


glass, saw Captain 
startled him, and he turned round. There was 
the face looking out from a photograph that 
the bed 
been before waere he 


hung on the wall in the recess where 
He had not could 
see it, but he noted now that the likeness hung 
the last thing at 
night and the first thing in the morning. 


was. 
where the girl could see it 
said. ** And mon 


We shall see what he 
Well, he has his chance now once for 


‘*So mich as that, eh 7’ he 
sieur is a gentleman, too, 
will do. 
all.” 

He turned, came to the door, softly opened 
it, passed out and shut it, then descended the 
stairs, and in half an hour was at the door with 
Captain Halby, ready to start. It was an ex 
quisite winter day, even in its bitter coldness 
all the 
plains glistened and shook like quicksilver, and 


The sun was shining clear and strong, 


the vast blue cup of sky seemed deeper than it 
But the frost ate the skin like 
an acid, and when Throng came to the door 


had ever been 


Pierre drove him back instantly from the air. 
* T only to Liddy,” hacked 
the old man, *‘ that I'm thinkin’—a little m’las 
ses ’d kinder help an’ camomile. 
Tell her that the cattle ‘ll all be hers 


wanted—to say 
the boneset 
an’—the 
house, an’ [ ain’t got no one but—— 

But 


door, saying : 


Pierre pushed him back and shut the 
** Pll tell her what a fool you are, 
Jimmy Throng.” 

And the old man, as he sat down awkwardly 
in his chair, with Due stolidly lighting his pipe 
. Yes, I be 
over and over again. 
And when the dog got up from near the stove 
and came near to him, he said ; 


and watching him, said to himself : 
a durn fool ; I be, I be !” 


‘*T be, Touser ; 
I be a durn fool, fur I ought to ha’ stole two or 
three, an’ then I’d not be alone, an’ nothin’ but 
sour bread an’ pork to eat. I ought to ha’ stole 
three.” 

‘* Ah, Manette ought to have give you some 
of your own, it’s true, that!” said Duc, stol- 
idly. ‘* You never was a real father, Jim.” 

‘* Liddy got to look like me; she got to look 
like Manette and me, I tell ye!” said the old 
man, hoarsely, but without coughing. 


WEEKLY. 


Duc laughed in his stupid way 


you! Look like you, Jim, with a face to turn 
milk sour! Ho, ho !” 

Throng rose, his face purple with anger, and 
made as if to catch Due by the throat, but a fit 
him, and presently blood 


of coughing seized 


showed on his lips. Due with a rough gentle 
ness wiped off the blood and put the whisky 
and-herbs to the sick man’s lips, saying in a 
fatherly way: 

**Fur why you do like that? You're a fool, 
Jimmy !” 

‘I be, I be,” said the old man in a whisper, 
and let his hand rest on Duc’s shoulder. 

** Pll fix the bread sweet next time, Jimmy.” 

*<No, 20,” 
‘** She'll do it 


* All right, Jimmy. 


said the husky voice, peevishly 
Liddy ‘ll doit. Liddy’s comin’.’ 
All right.” 
After a moment Throng shook his head fee 
bly and said, scarcely above a whisper : 
*‘ But [ be a durn fool when she’s not here.” 
Duc nodded and gave him more whisky-and 
herbs. 
** My feet’s cold,” said the old man, and Duc 
wrapped a bearskin round his legs 


LI. 


For miles Pierre and Halby rode without a 
word. Then they got down and walked for a 
couple of miles, to bring the blood into their 
legs again. 

‘*The old man goes to By-by bientot,” said 
Pierre at last. 

‘You don’t think he’ll last long ?” 
‘* Maybe ten days ; If we don’t 
‘t the girl, out goes his torchlight straight.” 


maybe one. 
pa 

‘** She’s been very good to him.” 

‘* He’s been on his knees to her all her life.” 

** There'll be trouble out of this.” 

‘**Pshaw! The girl is her own master.” 

‘IT mean some one will probably get hurt 
over there.”” He nodded in the direction of 
Fort o’ Battle. 

‘* That’s in the game. 
eh 7?” 


‘**Of course, and the law must protect her. 


The girl is worth fight 
ing for, 


It’s a free country.” 

‘So true, mon capitate .’ answered Pierre, 
dryly. ‘‘It 
for the law.” 

The tone struck Halby 
the horizon abstractedly. 

** You hitting at the 


**Why do you stand by it now ?” 


is wonderful what a man will do 


Pierre was scanning 


are always law,” he 
said. 

‘** For the same reason as yourself.’ 

* What is that ?” 

‘“*She has your picture in her room, she has 
my lucky dollar in her pocket.” 

Halby’s face flushed, and then he turned and 
looked steadily into Pierre’s eyes. 

‘*We'd better settle this thing at once. It 
you're going to Fort o’ Battle because you've 
set your fancy there you'd better go back now. 
That’s straight. You and the 
il 


I can’t sail in 


same boat. go alone, so give me back the 


piste i.” 


Pierre laughed softly and waved the hand 
back. 

‘*T’sh! What a high-cock-a-lorum! You 
want to do it all yourself—to fill the eye of the 


girl alone and be tucked away in the By-by for 
pias, quelle folie! 
and love; I 
The girl! 

out right in the end, 
the old man with half a lung 


your pains Sie! you go 


for law go for fun and Jimmy 


Pshaw ! would come 
But 
that’s different. 
He must have sweet bread in his belly when he 


! she 


Throng. 
without you or me. 


dies, and the girl must make it for him. She 
shall brush 
Sunday morning. 
Halby turned sharply. 
‘You've 


her hair with the ivory brush by 


been spying,” he said * You’ve 


been in her room—you 

Pierre put out his hand and stopped the word 
on Halby’s lips. 
we are both 
to-day. not fight 
Throng and the girl to think of.” 


‘** Slow, slow,” he said ; ** police 
There is 


Suddenly, 


Voila! we must 


with a soft fierceness, he added: “If I looked 
in her room, what of that’ In all the North 
is there a woman to say I wrong her? No. 


Well, what if I carry her room in my eye; 
does that hurt her, or you ?” 

Perhaps something of the loneliness of the 
outlaw crept into Pierre’s voice for an instant, 
for Halby suddenly put a hand on his shoulder, 
and said ; ‘* Let’s drop the thing, Pierre.’ 

Pierre looked at him musingly. 

‘**When Throng is put to By-by what will you 
do ?” he 


‘** | will marry her, if she’ll have me.” 


said, 


” 


‘* But she is prairie-born, and you 

‘*[’'m a prairie rider.” 

After a moment Pierre said, as if to himself : 
‘*So quiet and clean, and the print calico and 
muslin, and the ivory brush !” 

It is hard to say whether he was merely work- 
ing on Halby that he be true to the girl, or was 
himself moved at something. He had a curi 
ous store of legend and chanson, and he had 
the Frenchman’s power of applyin, 
though he did it seldom. But 
half monotone ; 


them, 


now he said in a 


‘* Look like 
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Have you seen the way I have built my nest ? 
(O brave and tall is the Grand Seigneur !) 

I have trailed the East, I have searched the West, 
(O clear of eye is the Grand Seigneur ! 


North I have brought the best: 

The feathers fine from an eagle’s crest, 

The 

The warm rose-leaf from a maiden’s breast 
(O long he bideth, the 


From South and 
silken threads from a prince’s vest, 


Grand Seigneur).’ 
They had gone scarce a mile further when 
Pierre, chancing to turn round, saw a horseman 
riding hard after 
the 
side them. 


them. They drew up, and 
the Plains—was be- 
He had stopped at Throng’s to find 
Halby, and had followed them. Trouble and 
murder had occurred near the border, and Hal- 
Halby stood still, 
numb with distress, for there was Lydia. He 


Pierre’s face shone 


soon man—a Rider of 


by was needed at once. 
turned to Pierre in dismay. 
with the spirit of fresh adventure. Desperate 
enterprises roused him. The impossible had for 
him a great charm. 

‘*T will go to Fort o’ Battle,” he said. 


me another pistol.” 


‘* Give 


* You cannot do it alone,” said Halby, with 
hope, however, in his voice 

** T will do it, or 
replied. 


it will do me, voila /” Pierre 

Halby passed over a pistol 

** Pll never forget it, on my honor, if you do 
it,” he said. 

Pierre mounted if a 
“If Istand for the law 
in this, will you stand against it sometime for 
me ?” 

Halby hesitated, then ‘Yes, if 
nothing dirty,” and he held out his hand. 

Pierre smiled. ‘* Clean tit for clean tat,” he 
said, touching Halby’s fingers, and then, with a 


his horse and said, as 
thought had struck him : 


said : it’s 


gesture and an au revoir, put his horse to the 


canter, and soon a surf of snow was rising at 
two points on the prairie, as the Law trailed 
south and east. 

That night Pierre camped in the Jim-a-long 
Jo, finding there firewood in plenty, and To- 
phet was made comfortable in the lean-to. With 
in another thirty hours he was hid in the woods 
behind Fort o’ Battle, having traveled nearly 
all night. He saw 
beginning of 


and the 
he watched the fort, 
growing every moment colder, while his horse 
trembled and whinnied softly, suffering also 
At last he gave a little grunt of 

for he saw two men come out 


the dawn break 


sunrise as 


satisfaction, 
of the fort and 
He hesitated a minute longer, 
“Tl not wait,” patted his horse’s 


go to the corral. 
then said : 
neck, pulled the blanket closer round him, and 
started for the fort. He entered the yard—it 
He went to the door of the fort, 
opened it, entered, shut it, locked it softly, and 
put the Then he passed 
through into a room at the end of the small 
hallway. 


was empty. 


key in his pocket. 
Three men rose from seats by the 
** Hullo! 


the others said, however : 


who’re 
“10s 


fire as he did so, and one said : 
you ¢’ One of 
Pretty Pierre.” 

Pierre looked at the table laid for breakfast 
and said ; ‘* Where’s Lydia Throng ?”’ 

The elder of the three 
** There’s no Lydia Throng 
Lydia Bontoff, 


she’ll be Lydia something else.” 


brothers re} lied : 
There’s 


week 


here. 
though, and in another 

‘** What does she say about it herself ?” 

* You’ve no call to know.” 

**You stole her, forced her from Throng’s- 
her father’s house.” 

‘She wasn't Throng’s ; she was a Bontoff- 
sister of us.” 

** Well, she says Throng, and Throng it’s got 
to be.” 

‘** What have you got to say about it?’ At 
that moment Lydia appeared at the door lead 
ing from the kitchen. 

** Whatever she has to say.” 

** Who’re you talking for ?” 

‘* For her, for Throng, for the law.” 

‘**The law 


by gosh, that’s good! You, you 


darned gambling thief ; you scum !” said Caleb, 
the brother who knew him. 
all 


a trained 


resolute 
He 


heard a little cry behind him, and stepped side 


Pierre had now the intelligent, 


coolness of officer of the law. 
ways where he could see and yet not turn his 
Lydia stood there. 

!’ she said in a half-fright 
with a of pleasure light- 
and she stepped forward to 
One of the brothers was about to pull 


back on these men, 


‘Pierre! Pierre 


ened way, yet sort 
ing up her face ; 
him. 
her away, but Pierre whipped out his commis- 
‘** Wait,” he said. ‘* That’s enough. I’m 
for the law ; I belong to the mounted police. I 
have come for the girl you stole.” 

The elder brother the paper and 
Then he laughed loud and long. ‘So 
you’ve come to fetch her away,” he said, ‘* and 
this is how you do it’”—he shook the paper. 
“Well” 
said, ‘‘ have a drink, and don’t 


sion. 


snatched 
read. 


‘*Come,” he 
be a dam fool. 
She’s our sister, old Throng stole her, and she’s 
Here, Caleb, fish 
out the brandy-wine,” he added to his younger 


suddenly he stopped. 


goin’ to marry our partner. 


brother, who went to a cupboard and brought 
the bottle. 
Pierre said quietly to the 


‘irl, waving the 


e 
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liquor away, ‘‘ You wish to go back to your 
father, to Jimmy Throng?’ He then gave her 
Throng’s message, and added, ‘ He sits there 
rocking in the big chair and coughing—cough 
ing ! and then there’s the picture on the wall 
up-stairs and the little ivory brush— 

She put out her hands toward him. ‘I hate 
them all here,” ‘*T never knew them. 
They forced me away. I have no father but 
Jimmy Throng. I will not stay,” she 
flashed out in sudden anger to the others. ‘I'll 
kill myself before I marry that man Borotte.” 


she said. 


Pierre could hear a man tramping about up- 
stairs. Caleb knocked on the stove-pipe and 
called to him to come down. Pierre guessed it 
This would add one more factor 
to the game. He sud- 
denly slipped a pistol into the girl’s hand, and 
with a quick word to her, stepped toward the 
door. The elder brother 
which was what he looked 


was Borotte. 
He must move at once. 


between — 
By this time 


sprang 
for. 
every man had a weapon showing, snatched 
from wall and shelf. 

Pierre He said: temember, I 
am for the law. I am not one man. 
thieves now; if you fight and kill you will get 
Move from 


was cool. 


You are 


the rope, every one. the door, or 
I'll fire. He had 
heard a door open behind him, now there was 
an oath and a report, and a bullet grazed his 
cheek and lodged in the wall beyond. He dared 
not turn round, for the other men were facing 
him. He cid not but the girl did. 
‘*Coward !” she said, and raised her pistol at 
Borotte, with her back against 
Pierre’s. 

There was a pause in which no one stirred, 
and then the girl, slowly walking up to Borotte, 
holding her pistol, said : ‘‘ You low sneak—to 
shoot a man from behind ; and you want to be 
a decent girl’s husband ! 
they’re my brothers are brutes, but you're a 
sneak. If you stir a step I'll fire.” 

The cowardice of Borotte was almost ridic 
ulous. He dared not harm the girl, and her 
brothers could not prevent her harming him. 
Here there came a knocking at the front door. 


The girl comes with me.” 


move, 


standing 


These men who say 


The other brothers had come and found it 
locked. Pierre saw the crisis. He acted in- 
stantly. ‘‘ The girl and I—we will fight you to 


the end,” he said, ‘* and then what’s left of you 
the law will fight to the end. Come,” he add- 
ed, *‘ the old can’t live a week. When 
he’s gone then you can try again. She will 
have what he owns. Quick, or I arrest you all, 
and then-——” 

** Let her go,” said Borotte ; 

Presently the elder brother broke out laugh 
ing. ** D—d if I thought the girl had the 
pluck, an’ d——d if I thought Borotte was a 
Put an eye out of him, Liddy, an’ 
Here,” he added 
this 


man 


** it ain’t no use.” 


crawler. 
come to your brother’s arms. 
to the others, ‘‘up with your pop-guns ; 
shindy’s off ; and the girl goes back till the old 
man ‘tucks up. Have a drink,” he went on to 
Pierre, as he stood his rifle in a corner and 
came to the table. 

In half an hour Pierre and the girl were on 
their way, leaving Borotte quarreling with the 
brothers, and all drinking heavily. The two 
arrived at Throng’s late the next afternoon. 
There had been a slight thaw during the day 
and the air was almost soft, water dripping 
from the eaves down the long icicles. 

When Lydia entered, the old man was dozing 
in his chair. The sound of an axe out behind 
the house told where Duc The whisky 
and-herbs was beside the sick man’s chair and 


Was. 


his feet were wrapped about with bearskins. 
The girl made a little gesture of pain with both 
hands, and then stepped softly over and, kneel 
ing, looked into hisface. The lips were moving. 

** Dad,” she said, ** are you asleep ?” 

‘* Yes, I be a durn fool, I be,” he said in a 
whisper, and then he began to cough. She took 
They were cold, and she rubbed 
**T feel so a’mighty holler,” he 
‘‘an’ that bread’s sour agin.” He 


his hands. 
them softly. 
said, gasping, 
shook his head pitifully. 

His eyes at last settled on her, and he recog 
nized her. He broke into a giggling laugh , the 
surprise was almost too much for his feeble 
mind and body. His hands reached and 
clutched hers. ‘ Liddy! Liddy!” he 
pered, then added peevishly, ‘* the bread’s sour, 


whis 


an’ the boneset and camomile’s no good, 
Ain’t to-morrow bakin’-day ?”’ he added, 

‘* Yes, dad,” she said, smoothing his hands. 

‘“What danged — liars —they be— Liddy. 
You're my gel, ain’t ye ?” 

“Yes, dad. Ill make some boneset liquor 
now.” 

‘* Yes, yes,” he said with childish eagerness 
and a weak, wild smile. ‘* That’s it—that’s it.” 

She went to get up, but he caught her shoul- 
der. ‘* 1 bin a good dad to ye, hain’t I, Liddy ?” 
be whispered. 

‘© Always.” 

‘* Never had no ma but Manette, did ye ?” 

‘* Never, dad.” 

“ What danged liars they be !” he said. 

She kissed bim, and moved away to the fire 
w pour hot water and whisky on the herbs. 
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His eyes followed her proudly, shining like 
the 
wheezing, soundless laugh. 
‘*He! he! he! IT ain’t no 
the Lord !” he said. 
Then the shining look in his eyes became a 


wet ass in sun. He laughed—sueh a 


gl 


durn—fool—bless 


gray film, and the girl turned round suddenly, 
for the long, wheezy breathing had stopped. 
She ran to him and lifted up his head ; and she 
the look that makes the fool 


Then she sat down on the floor, 


saw wise in his 


cold stillness. 
laid her head against the arm of his chair, and 
we} tas orphans weep. 

From without there 
came the twang of an axe, and a man’s voice 


It was so quiet inside. 


talking to his horse ; and when the man came in 
he lifted the girl up, and, to comfort her, bade 
her go look at a picture hanging in her little 
room. When she was gone he lifted the body 


and put it on a couch, and cared for it. 
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THE YALE Foot-BALL TEAM. 

Ir has been a great many years as time goes 
since a Yale foot-ball eleven was scored against 
twice during the same season, but this misfort- 
une has been forced on Captain Hinkey this 
fall, and there are still some weéks before the 
close of the season. Unless the Yale team im- 
proves decidedly before the Harvard and Yale 
games, Captain Hinkey will not leave a very 
enviable record behind him when he is grad- 
uated from New Haven. Last year his team 
was scored against by Pennsylvania, and then 
defeated by Princeton. What the future may 
hold in store should be very sweet to compen- 
sate for the reverses of the past. 

There can be no doubt that the Yale eleven 
much weaker than other Yale teams 
have been at the corresponding time of the 
year, especially on the defense. Usually by 
November Ist, the defensive work of the team 
is about as perfect as it ever is, for the theory 
at New Haven is that the first thing to do is to 


is now 


prevent other teams from scoring, and then to 
attend tothe ground-gaining. Something must 
when two elevens are allowed to 
make points, one just before the time when 
everything ought to be settled. But Yale is no 


Harvard has made 


be wrong 


worse off than the others. 
a poor exhibition just when they were saying 
at Cambridge that although they might not be 
able to gain much ground themselves, no other 
be Yale, could hope to score 
They then went to New York 
and were almost beaten by that surprisingly 
But there is yet some 


team, unless it 


against them. 


good eleven from Ithaca. 
time before the most important games of the 
season, and all the teams will improve. 

YALE AND PRINCETON. 

Yale must be chosen as a probable winner 
from both Princeton and Harvard. Only one 
thing can defeat the wearers of the blue, and 
that the tackles. 


back, and playing a fairly 


is weakness in Murphy is 
but 
Murray will not be good enough for the team 
this year. With Beard again in the line, the 
defense will be much stronger. 


good game, 


Greenway is 
playing the game of his life, and is in decid 
edly better form than the Yale captain him 
self at the other end of the line. The centre of 
the line is, and will be, good enough while But- 
terworth, Thorne, and De Witt form the best 
trio of backs in the country. Princeton is weak 
back of the line, and Balliet is missed almost as 
much as King ; a new centre and new quarter 
back, too, make a great difference in the play 
ing of the team. Harvard has been helped by 
the presence of Waters and Mackie in the rush 
line, but something is still lacking in the team. 
The interference is slow, and any fast man can 
come from behind and destroy it altogether. 
Pennsylvania seems to have gone to pieces like 
This last-named team got in condition 
so early in that 
some of the strongest elevens in New England, 


Brown. 
the season it scored against 
but now it is in the same place, while the others 
is that Brown 
has not made such a good showing of late. 


have advanced, and the result 


TRACK AND FIELD SPORTs. 

The autumn track and field sports of the dif 
ferent colleges show that Harvard has secured 
two or three good men in this branch of ath 
letics, and that Yale will have to work hard to 
keep her supremacy. T..e weather conditions 
at New Haven were so bad that it is impossible 
to form a correct estimate of the new-comers, 
although more than one has a reputation. The 
best known of the Cambridge freshmen is Bige- 
low, the sprinter. Already he has won the New 
England championship in the short distance, 
and he is by. no means fully developed. At 
Worcester hevhas often run the 100 yards in 
10 1-5 seconds, and the 220 in time almost as 
good comparatively. He is beyond question 
the'best sprinter Harvard has had since the 
‘ei thties, and will do much to help out the Mott 
Another 


Haven teem next spring. valuable 
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man is Hoyt, a young pole-vaulter who has 
already gone over at a greater height than any 
other Harvard man has ever been able to clear, 
and gives promise of doing considerably better. 
Hennan, the foot-ball candidate, has shown his 
ability to throw the hammer further than any 
one who represented Harvard at New Haven 
or New York last spring, and there are several 
other freshmen who give promise of distinguish- 
ing themselves on the track or the field. On 
the whole, the Cambridge university has reason 
to congratulate itself for having an entering 
class more prolific with athletic material than 
any other for a number of years. 


Se Mer | 


The 


In the white moonlight, where the willow 
He half-way gallops among the graves 
A tiny ghost in the gloom and gleam, 
Content to dwell where the dead men dream 


Graveyard Rabbit. 


waver, 


But wary still : 

For they plot him ill : 

For the graveyard rabbit hath a charm 
(May God defend us !) to shield from harm 


Over the shimmering slabs he goes 

Every grave in the dark he knows ; 

But his nest is hidden from human eve 
Where headstones broken on old graves lie 


Wary still! 

For they plot him ill; 

For the graveyard rabbit, though sk+ ptics scoff 
Charmeth the witch and the wizard off ! 


The black man creeps, when the night is dim, 
Fearful, still, ou the track of him: 


Or fleetly follows the way he runs, 


For he heals the hurts of the conjured ones! 
Wary still! 

For they plot him ill; 

The souls bewitched, that would find release. 
To the graveyard rabbit come for peace ! 


He holds their secret—he brings a boon 
When winds moan wild in the dark o° the moon; 
And gold shall glitter and love smile sweet 


To who ever shall sever his furry feet ! 


Wary still! 

For they plot him ill: 

For the graveyard rabbit hath a charm 

(May God defend us !) to shield from harm ! 
FRANK L. STANTON. 


Men and Things. 


THERE are ominous mutterings issuing from 
Philistia at present, and when we realize how 
sadly things have been going against the grain 
of the inhabitants of that benighted country 
there is not In April 
of this year that jaundiced Vigo Street produc 
tion, *‘ The Yellow Book,” made its appearance, 


much to wonder thereat. 


and the poor Philistines were so shocked at the 
idea of anything claiming to belong to the 
ranks of periodical literature attempting to be 
original and interesting that it completely took 
their breath away, and nerve, too, for quite 
unconsciously their mouth-pieces, praising with 
faint condemnatory phrase, lifted it into noto- 
riety, if not popularity. This audacious attack 
at conventionality should have prepared the 
lightless ones. But how could they have been 
prepared for what was to follow ¢ Short months 
afterward there made their appearance on the 
book-stalls copies of a most innocent-looking 
book, which bore the trade-mark of one of our 
most respectable publishers and the title of 
‘oPriiby.” I not but what Mr. du 
Maurier’s name, which appeared on the title 


am sure 
page, had also much to do with the odious de 
lusion. For Mr. du Maurier draw 
charming pictures of conventional people—not 


does not 


conventional pictures of charming people, as 
the benighted ones have it—and was he not 
therefore a guarantee of safety? However, be 
the title, publisher, 
author, or all, the innocent 
looking book by the thousands—which 
means, of course, that Philistia took to book- 


and now the rumbles of indignation 


lure whatever it was, 
a combination of 


sold 


buying 
are beginning to roll in from polluted house 
holds and desecrated firesides, to lodge them- 
selves in public print wherever the chance is 
given them, and ‘** Trilby,” the fascinating, de 
lightful ‘* Trilby,” promises to be the most suc 
cessful book of this end of the century. 

But when all is said, and when we've es 
caped from the undoubted influence of this 
worry and coil about the book’s morality, and 
the publishers’ published evidence of almost in 
credible sales, the truth is that as a whole it 
does not compare with Du Maurier’s first at 
tempt, ‘‘ Peter Ibbetson.” Of course the first 
part has all the charm of autobiography; but 
with the change of scene from Paris to London 
there is a want of spontaneity, the sense of 
which grows on one until near the end you 
have a very near approach to a tired feeling. 
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All 


several 


readers of the book will remember the 
pages devoted to that remarkable 
young English artist, Frederic Walker, who 
rather curiously, it is said, was never out of 
his own country; but few of them know that 
Little Billee and he are one and the same. 
Writing to a friend in New York last winter, 
Du Maurier remarked that in Little Billee he 
had made an attempt to show what Walker 
would have done if he had been in Paris with 
three such rare creatures as Taffy, Trilby, and 
the Laird of Cockpen. 


It is rather a curious fact that two of the four 
greatest living writers of English fiction have 
until the present time escaped popularity, and 
I doubt if it ever really finds them out. But 
Henry James and George Meredith both have 
the appreciation and admiration of that select 
is alone worth the 
seeking. One of these is Mr. Robert Bridges, 
better known as ‘‘ Droch,” whose trenchant, 
critical paragraphs about books in Life are of 
more value than they pretend to be. Speaking 
of ‘‘ Lord Ormont and His Aminta,” ‘* Droch ” 
recently said: ‘‘To many readers this novel 
will appeal as the latest expression of the fore- 
most living writer of fiction in English.” How 
I shuddered for the devoted ‘*‘ Droch,” and not 
without reason. Hardly a week passed before 
that genial but utterly irresponsible 
‘** Lounger” of the Critic called him to task in 
this wise: ‘“‘My dear sir, are you laboring 
under the impression that Stevenson, Kipling 
and Barrie are dead ¢ But you are 
There are others suffering from the 
same delusion, which, like so many delusions, 
passes the comprehension of those not laboring 
under it.” Kipling and Barrie could only be 
named in the same breath with Stevenson and 
Meredith by the ‘‘ Lounger”! It was he who 
the week before remarked that Marion Craw- 
ford, during his just-finished stay in America, 
had written one novelette and four novels, and 
added, ‘* Could any other novelist do as much 
and as well?’ Heaven forbid that any other 
artist ever again be gifted with the same fecun- 
dity that has dragged Crawford down to a 
fourth-rate position, sacrificing undoubted tal- 
ent, if not genius, for the sake of what? Or, as 
Mr. James would say, has made him burn his 
standards and warm himself at the blaze. 


few whose commendation 


very 


not alone. 


Professional sport, which isn’t sport at all, 
but business, simply business, is securing too 
strong a foothold among us. Its latest encroach- 
ment is on the ** gridiron,” and we are promised 
this autumn a of association foot-ball 
games which will prove rather an innocuous 
have seen—and 
who has not ?—the struggle of two college teams 
playing the modified Rugbv geme. Who will 
attend these professiouai games, I can’t imag- 
be the same fatuous crowd who 
ball contests, and 
day after day to 
see games the outcome of which has probably 


series 


entertainment for those who 


ine, unless it 
delight in the league base - 
who throng the ‘** bleachers ’”’ 


been arranged before their beginning. The 
pre-arrangement of results in all professional 
athletics, and the purely commercial spirit 


which governs them are not by any means the 
worst points against them. The very worst is 
the influence, deadly and blighting, which they 
have on amateur sport. How pernicious it is, 
all who are interested in college sports, where 
its effects sadly felt for several 
will But the athletic 
alumni of the various universities and colleges 
are becoming yearly more careful and jealous 
of their trusts. And we begin to breathe a de- 
cidedly healthier atmosphere when such rules 
as Harvard made last year, and as Yale has 
made this, for governing the make-up of their 
‘varsity teams, come into being and are en- 
Lovis EVAN SHIPMAN. 
: 


have been 


years, acknowledge. 


forced. 


McKinley in New York. 


THE reception given to Governor McKinley, 
of Ohio, in his flying c&mpaign tour through 
this State was marked by an enthusiasm which 
attested unmistakably his own personal popu- 
larity as well as that of the principle of which 
he is the foremost champion, All the way from 
Buffalo to New York he was greeted at every 
town and city where his train was scheduled to 
stop by multitudes of citizens eager to do him 
honor, while in some of the principal cities 
where he spoke at length the demonstrations 
matched in size and enthusiastic fervor those 
of a Presidential campaign. 
mainly with the question of protection, and 
were addressed to the intelligence of his hear- 
ers, Without clap-trap of any sort. Governor 
McKinley’s services in the recent campaign 
covered nearly a dozen States, reaching from 
the lakes to the gulf, and there is no doubt that 
he did more than any other man to stimulate 
Republican enthusiasm and activity. We give 
elsewhere a number of illustrations of incidents 
of his tour through the Empire State, 


His speeches dealt 
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CONAN DOYLE 


THOSE who have had the pleasure of meeting 
the gifted young novelist, A. Conan Doyle, so- 
cially, or who have seen him on the lecture 
platform, have been most agreeably impressed 
with the wholesome personality of a healthy 
and unaffected man. With the stature of a 
giant and the health of an athlete in training, 
Dr. Doyle is a most pleasing, type of amiable 
and agreeable manhood. He has looked upon 
the world and is pleased with it, and the world 
as it looks upon him cannot fail in turn to be 
also pleased. He has not jumped into popu- 
larity with one bound, but has worked hard 
and with an honest, earnest purpose, for the 
success that is now his, and therefore he ap- 
preciates it at its full value, and feels some- 
what that he has deserved the recognition 
which now comes generously from every quar- 
ter. Itis likely that if there has been any sur- 
prise in his career it has been caused by the 
phenomenal popularity of his Sherlock Holmes 
stories. He has not said so, but it is evident 
from what he does say that he has never re- 
garded these detective stories as equal to some 
other work of which he is the author. But the 
newness of the detective methods as outlined in 
these stories pleased the public most immensely, 
and there was unfeigned regret when the series 
ended with the death of the wonderful hero. 
Dr. Doyle has been importuned to bring Sher- 
lock Holmes back to life and to start him out 
on a further career of hunting down criminals 
and unraveling mysteries. But this the novel- 
ist is disinclined at present to do, and it may be 
that the time will never come when he will 
care to resurrect this unique and picturesque 
personality. 

But, as said before, Dr. Doyle worked a long 
and serious apprenticeship before he had be- 
come a master craftsman in the art of creative 
fiction. Educated at a public school in Eng- 
land, he wrote stories while he was still a lad, 
and always cherished an ambition to lead a life 
of letters. In his first story, he says, he had two 
characters—a man and a lion. Unfortunately 
for the man and for the story, the incidents of 
the narrative moved so rapidly that the lion ate 
the man up, which brought both man and story 
to an untimely end. Then when he went to Edin- 
burgh tostudy medicine his taste for story-writ- 
ing went along with him, and he still further 
cultivated the pleasant gift which has now made 
himfamous. In Edinburgh healso took copious 
mental notes, and these, as those know who 
have read his works, he uses now and again in 
the moving tales with which he delights an ad- 
miring world. It was during these studies that 
he met the man who was constantly in his mind 
when he was writing of the adventures of Sher- 
lock Holmes. This gentleman was a lecturer in 
the Edinburgh University, and he had an inter- 
esting habit of observing men and things with 
much closeness. Then, putting together in logi- 
cal order the results of his observations, he 
would make a diagnosis of the disease from 
which the man was suffering, and also tell 
where the man was from, what his occupation 
was, and so on, before he had spoken to the 
patient at all. The faculty of this lecturer in 
this way convinced the medical student that 
detectives might be more logical in their inves- 
tigations of mysteries, and not depend so much 
on mere chance as they do. To illustrate this 
theory the remarkable Sherlock Holmes was 
created. 

When Dr. Doyle went back to England to 
practice medicine he occupied what spare time 
he had in writing stories. 
kept this up, but his success was not great, as 
he never, during this period, earned more than 
two hundred and fifty dollars in a year by his 
writing. He made an Arctic trip and traveled 
elsewhere, always picking up experiences that 
were afterward to be valuable, and all the 
while cultivating that faculty for observation 
without which a fiction writer’s realism is sure 
to be faulty and his idealism out of adjustment 
with the facts of the world. 
ed he went in seriously, a few years ago, fora 
literary life, and he has the proud satisfaction 
of realizing to-day that he is the most popular 
English writer of contemporary fiction. 

We speak of Dr. Doyle as an English writer. 
His name and his appearance both indicate that 
he is of Irish parentage, but in everything else 
the man is decidedly English—English of a fine 


For ten years he 


tipened and train- 


and unusual type, because his mind is not hand- 
icapped with prejudices, nor his manners 
hampered by a scorn of those things not met 
with at home. When we come to think of it, 
it is the commercial Englishman, the traveling 
bagman from Manchester, Birmingham, and 
Liverpool, who has done so much to make the 
Englishman, obnoxious when he is away from 
home, The English artist and the Engli-h man 
of letters is apt to have his head open on too 


IN AMERICA. 


many sides to feel like condemning everything 
in the world not British in its origin. 

Dr. Doyle’s visit to this country has a double 
purpose. In the first place he is lecturing, and 
lecturing with good success. In the second 
place he is looking about him and seeing for 
himself the people which furnishes by a great 
many the largest number of readers of English 
in the world. A popular writer of English, 
wherever may be his home, would be an anom- 
alous creature if he did not look upon the 
American people with a great interest, for it is 
on this side of the water that the largest part of 
his audience lives. In the old days of piracy, 
before an international copyright law had been 
passed, it was easy to understand how an Eng- 
lish author might look upon us with angry im- 
patience. But Dr. Doyle cannot have suffered 
very seriously on account of encroachments 
upon his moral rights. He therefore must have 
brought only pleasurable predilections, and these 
are likely to be changed into agreeable convic- 
tions by the appreciative reception of him in his 
travels. When he went, directly after his land- 
ing, to the Adirondack hills to shoot deer and 
found none, though he waited patiently for 
four days, his temper as a sportsman was 
seriously tried, but he nevertheless returned 
to New York in amiable mood and began his 
lectures forthwith. Though the deer fought 
shy of him the people did not, and there was a 
great crowd to hear his first address on ‘* Nead- 
ings and Reminiscences.” 
tions were some of Thackeray, who was remem- 
bered as a household visitor ‘“‘ with an old 


Among his recollce- 


man’s hair, a young man’s eyes, and a child’s 
laugh.” In this first talk he said that among 
his boyish favorites were Washington Irving 
and Fenimore Cooper, while later he read with 
pleased delight the histories of Francis Park- 
man, from whose splendid pictorial pages came 
in a great measure the inspiration for his own 
book, ‘‘ The Refugees.” 

From New York Dr. Doyle went to Chicago, 
where he lectured two days later, and then he 
continued a tour which is to end somewhere in 
the middle of November. Then he is to return 
to New York, and after a brief stay go back to 
England. Dr Doyle has been interviewed by 
the reporters wherever he has been since he 
landed in this country, and an effort has been 
made to induce him to speak critically of his 
American contemporaries in the making of fic- 
tion. This Dr. Doyle has declined to do, for the 
very obvious reason that such a course would 
be out of taste under the circumstances of his 
visit, and extremely impolitic from every point 
But the reporters have not hesitated 
to quote Dr. Doyle as saying here what he said 
in England long ago, to the effect that Mr. 
Howells took a rather narrow view of the pur- 
pose of fiction. Mr. Howells has maintained 
that the stories have all been told, and that 
therefore the purpose of every new novel must 


of view. 


be to paint a picture in realism, the story being 
but the canvas upon which the artist is to 
work, or the stage on which the players are 
Dr. Doyle has maintained that the 
primary object of a novel is to amuse, to inter- 
est, and if the story do other things as well, 
then well and good. But he is evidently of the 
opinion that the stories which attempt a great 
deal beyond their primary object usually fail 
in that object as well as the other things be- 
side. Here is the way he expressed himself on 
this subject : ‘* We talk so much about art that 
we tend to forget what this art was ever in- 
vented for. It was to amuse mankind—to help 
the sick, the dull and the weary. If Scott and 
Dickens have done this for millions they have 
done well by their art. Where would Gulliver 
and Don Quixote and Dante and Goethe be if 
our sole object was to draw life exactly as it 
exists? No; the object of fiction is to interest, 
and the best fiction is that which interests most. 
If you can interest by drawing life as it is, do 
so. But there is no reason why you should ob- 


to act. 


ject to your neighbor using otner methods.” 
This is what he has said in answer to Mr. 
Howells’s often-repeated strictures in the meth- 
ods of others and in defense of his own. 

At another time Dr. Doyle said of his art and 
that of the novelist of the future: ‘* I think the 
age of fiction is coming—the age when religious 
and social and political changes will be effected 
by means of the novelist. Look, within recent 
years, how much has been done by such books 
as ‘ Looking Backward,’ or ‘ Robert Elsmere.’ 
Everybody is educated now, but comparatively 
few are very educated. To get an idea to pene- 
trate to the masses of the people you must put 
fiction around it, like sugar round a pill.” 

Dr. Doyle hes just had published by the Ap- 
pletons a book of stories called ** Round the Red 
Lamp.” Some of these stories have been seen 
in this country before, but the collection is none 


WEERLY. 


the less interesting on that account. The medi- 
cal stories are particularly valuable for the 
reason that they show what a master of fiction 
who is also learned in the science of medicine 
and the art of healing can do with such un- 
promising material. That Dr. Doyle tells 
these tales without in the least shocking his 
readers shows that he has lightness of touch as 
well as vigor of method. Less of an adept 
He has not 
only escaped failure, but has scored another 


would have failed most signally. 


brilliant success, We all of us have more or 
less experience of the sick-room, and after the 
first shock of reading of hideous illnesses, severe 
operations and wasting diseases is past, we 
really enjoy yarns the contemplation of which 
might rather repel us. But in this book are 
other than medical stories, and these are writ- 
ten with the author’s characteristic spirit and 
dash. 

The work of fiction that Dr. Doyle has most 
recently finished has not yet been given to 
the public. The book is called ** The Stark 
Munro Letters.” Dr. Doyle believes this to be 
the best work he has yet done, and those who 
have had the privilege of reading the manu- 
script and the advance proofs agree with him 
in his estimate of this absorbingly interesting 
piece of fiction. It will be given to the Ameri- 
can public through the columns of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY, and the publication will begin in De- 
cember, and so soon as the remarkable stories 
by Gilbert Parker, ‘* Pierre and His People,” 
have been finished. In this Stark Munro story 
there is much that is unconsciously autobio 
graphical, though it was in no sense Dr. Doyle’s 
purpose to write his own experiences a. a young 
medical practitioner when he fashioned the 
story which will in a little while be given to 
the public through these pages. 

PHILIP POINDEXTER. 


The Position of 
Woman in England. 


LONDON, ENGLAND, October 24th.—Old Sir 
Thomas Browne, of Norwich, were he alive to- 
day, might be tempted to amuse or instruct our 
modern sages on a thousand ancient subjects, 
such as ** Why a man should get drunk once a 
month,” of the *‘musical note of swans before 
death,” that ** storks will only live in republics 
aud free States.” 
England would not be opportune for an ex- 


But the present moment in 


pression of his views of woman. ‘* The whole 
world,” this British sage declared, ‘* was made 
for man, but only the twelfth part of a man for 
woman. Man is the whole world, but woman 
If Mrs. 


Hobson and the so-called pioneers in the new 


only the rib or crooked part of man.” 


woman movement had such a formidable rebel 
as this to overcome, their crusade would indeed 
be a glorious one. As it is, modern man here 
seems to have laid down flat upon the face and 
wisely waited until the whirlwind has spent 
itself. The latest move among the more con- 
servative British matrons is that ‘‘ the attitude 
toward men, taken by some advanced women, 
is calculated to injure their best interest.” One 
of the most amusing incidents in connection 
with this craze was a cleverly-written letter in 
the Daily Telegraph by one signing himself ‘* A 
Catholic Husband.” 


This letter opens as follows: ‘* The ‘ new 
woman,’ whose moral nature is so sensitively 
strained by the oath of matrimonial obedience 
extracted from her by ‘ The form of solemniza- 
tion of matrimony’ commanded for use by the 
Anglican and Protestant Church, has an eas) 
remedy in her own hands. Let her become a 
Catholic! For Catholic wives make no oath 
of obedience to their husbands at all.” 

This proved a veritable bomb-shell, and has 
drawn forth hundreds of letters, and inaugu- 
rated a controversy as to why the oath of obe 
dience was omitted in the Catholic marriage 
service. Among the literary trophies of this 
discussion of the new woman the following is 
decidedly funny : 

Oid Adam was Jaid in a slum-—burr, 
And a rib taken out of his side, 
And when he awoke from his s!um—burr, 
He beheld his most beautiful bride 
She was not taken out of his head—surr, 
To rule and tri-umpf over him ; 
Nor was she taken out of his foot--surr, 

By him to be tram-peled on; 

But she was taken out of his side—surr, 

His fellow and equal to be ; 
But when they're united in one—surr 

The man is the top of the tree!" 


There is a suggestion of ’alf-and-alf. (not a 
bad drink, by the way) about this : 


‘They were so truly one that none could say 
Which of them did rule and which obey. 
He ruled because she would obey; and she, 
In thus obeying, ruled as well as he.”’ 
Seriously speaking, the condition of. woman 
in England is undoubtedly advancing. There 
is a growing tendency of woman to play a more 
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prominent part in industrial and professional 
work. The complete occupation figures of the 
Eleventh United States Census have not yet 
been published. When they are, we shall know 
for certain. At the present time I am inclined 
to venture the opinion that woman is making 
greater progress to independence of action in 
conservative old England than in the United 
States. The last British census (1891) shows that 
while the proportion of women occupied in 
other than home-work is only growing a little 
faster than the growth of occupied males, in 
creasing 16.5 per cent. in the decade, as com- 
pared with 14.7 for males, the gain of women 
over men in the professional, industrial, and 
conunercial classes has been much more rapid. 
Professional women have increased 67.9 per 
cent., and commercial women no less than 81.6 
per cent. ; while women engaged in industrial 
pursuits have increased 16.7, or slightly faster 
than the aggregate growth of female occupa- 
tions. It is very doubtful, to my mind, if the 
United States will make as good a showing as 
this. It should be brought to the attention of 
Miss Susan B. Anthony, Miss Frances Willard, 
or some one of the earnest and consistent work- 
ers for the advance of woman. 

The Pall Mall Gazette deprecates all this dis- 
cussion about the new woman. It fears she 
will be fly-blown and vulgarized beyond ex- 
If it continues, says this organ of 
American and British swelldom, ‘‘ she will bea 
stock incident of the music-halls, like drunken 
husbands and other ‘ out-for-the-nighty’ peo- 


pression. 


ple. Before the burglar uses his boots—‘ those 
iron-shod correctors of my wife’—he will call 
her New, with numberless cheap jests at her 
age. We will see a new ’Arriett, a new Mrs. 
’Awkins.” Like most English journals, the es- 
teemed Pall Mall Gazette is behind the times. 
We not only will see a new British matron, but 
we do see her every day. She may be seen on 
any public road, riding side by side with the 
I do not mean young, 
giddy, newly-narried women, but mothers of 


‘master ” on a bicycle. 
large and growing families. While her Ameri- 
can sister has been telling about the pleasures 
of bicycling, and writing to newspapers about 
it, the British matron has settled the question 
by mounting the fascinating machine and tak- 
ing to the road. Thus has she stamped with 
her approval the exercise for her daughter, and 
the cycle in England is supreme. 

That women are making greater headway 
toward sharing man’s labor in England than in 
the. United States, I believe and am prepared 
to defend. {OBERT P. PORTER. 


A Rising Artist. 


AMONG the 
younger art- 
ists of this city 
no one shows 
greater prom- 
ise of a brill- 
jant future 
than Mr, Will- 
iam F. Kline, 
whose portrait 
is given here- 
with Mr. 
Kline, who is 
a native of 
South Carolina, and only twenty-four years of 


WILLIAM F., .KLINE. 


age, has been studying art ever since he was 





sixteen. Five yeays ago, when a student of the 
National Academy of Design, he won the five- 
hundred-dollar traveling scholarship, which 
enabled him to spend a year in Paris, where he 
studied in the Julian School under Bouguereau 
and Laurens. More recently he assisted F. D, 
Millet in decorative work, and painted several of 
the huge figures that adorned the Liberal Arts 
building of the World’s Columbian Exposition. 
His latest triumph was the capture of the Jacob 
H. Lazarus Biennial Traveling Scholarship, 
which grants two thousand four hundred dol- 
lars and provides for a two years’ course of 
study abroad, which was awarded him by the 
jury of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Thirteen paintings were submitted in this com- 
petition, all having the same subject, and being 
governed by the same general instructions as to 
light and shade. The fact that the verdict of 
the jury was unanimous gives special value to 
the award. 

It will interest our readers to know that the 
principal artistic feature of the Christmas 
number of LESLIE’s WEEKLY will be a double- 
page picture by Mr. Kline, entitled ‘‘ The An- 
nunciation.” This will be printed on heavy 
paper, in form for preservation, and will, we 
are sure, be highly prized as a specimen of the 
high professional quality of this young Ameri- 
can artist. This number of the WEEKLY will 
contain other features, literary and artistic, 
including the first installment of Conan Doyle’s 
latest and greatest story, which will make it 
especially interesting and valuable, 
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THE WAR 


THE 


OF THE JAPANESE 


[FRoM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

On BOARD THE TRANSPORT NAGATA MARU, / 
OFF THE COREAN COAST. |} 

FOREIGNERS living in Japan are wondering 
as to whence the soldiers were sent to Corea. 
They will tell you that they saw none at Yoko 
hama, Kobe, Nagasaki, the large seaports of 
Japan, and that the sending of fifty or sixty 
thousand soldiers has been done in the quietest 
and most mysterious way. When I inquired 
into the matter from the lieutenant-general of 
the empire, he smiled and answered: ‘* Our 
men, arms, ammunition, provisions, etc., have 
been shipped from a harbor quite unknown to 
foreigners. We call it Ujina. It is situated 
near Hiroshima, on the 
southern terminus of the railway. 
the finest harbors in the world. 
we built there immense docks, which have just 


inland sea, at the 
[It is one of 
Six years ago 
come very handy. We were much blamed at 
the time by Parliament for spending so much 
money, but we knew it would be useful some 
time. The great advantage of this place, being 
situated on the inland sea, is in being alto- 
gether out of the reach of the enemy. Then it 
is quite a little place, where nothing interferes 
with the military and naval works. In Kobe, 
Nagasaki, and other large cities, where the pop- 
ulation, native and foreign, is very large, we 
would not have been half as free. Thousands 
of people would have been in our way, hun 
dreds of reporters would have been on hand to 
count horses, and guns, etc., ete. In 
Ujina it was quite different. No one 
there without a passport, and then there was no 


men, 
could go 


distraction whatever to take officers and sol 
diers from their dutiés.” 

This will show that Japan has expected this 
war long since, and also how cleverly they have 
been preparing for it. So far not one foreigner 
has been allowed to follow the Japanese army. 


A score of war correspondents are in Seoul, 


where they have been for weeks, 
tain the permission to go to the front. 
correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette 


other English papers have at last given it up 


unable to ob 
The 
and 
and gone to China. General Count Oyama, 
minister of the War Department, explained to 
me why the permissions have been refused. 
‘““You see, there are no accommodations at all 
in Corea. We could not promise to feed or 
shelter them. 
in spite of their efforts, be continually in our 


They would suffer greatly, and 


way. Then we would be morally responsible 
for their lives, and we would be all the time in 
dread for fear that they might venture them 
selves and fall in the hands of the Chinese, 
Last, but not least, we were extremely anxious 
that the movements of the army should not be 
known and revealed. We want this to be ab 
How could it 


so had we allowed all these war correspondents 


solutely secret. have remained 
to follow the army 

After the interviews I had at the War De- 
partment, at the staffs headquarters, at the 
my friend, H. E. 


master of the court, and 


Sannomiga, 


5 


after the 


palace with 
grand 
with 
war, the lieutenant-general, and 


charming evening | spent in company 
ministers of 
all the highest officers of the army and navy at 
the occasion of the dinner which they gave to 
the French and Russian military attachés, | 
obtained the permission to go to the front, and 
the lieutenant-general cabled to all the com 
As there 
steamers going to Corea at 


manders to do all they could for me. 
are no passenger 
the present time, I was given the permission to 
go to Ujina and embark on the first transport 

It is thirty Tokio to 
Ujina, through a charming and 


hours by rail from 


most most 
picturesque country. The line follows, most of 
the time, the shores of the inland sea, with its 
thousands of islands of all imaginable shapes, 
covered with woods and fields of hundreds of 
different shades of green, and small villages of 
fishermen, with their quaint houses perched 
along the hills. Wundreds of junks sail swiftly 
on the dark blue sea, with their big square 
sails, so white under the azured sky. Rice 
tields, tea plantations, and bamboo groves come 
to the.very edge of the sea, not an inch of 
This is what 


Isaw through the windows on one side of the 


ground being left uncuitivated, 


Turning and looking ‘through the other 
windows, I could see the richest valleys, the 


car. 


mountains, the loveliest 


waterfalls —a 


most picturesque 


rivers, streams, cascades, and 
combigation of the Thousand Islands, the Hud- 
son, the Italian: lakes, the Austrian Tyrol, and 
Switzerland ‘en miniature., Now and then we 
would stop at nice, clean, well-built little sta 
tions, and hundreds of people would come 
around my car, looking curiously at me, for it 
is very seldom thata foreigner is seen that way. 


Indeed, they had a very good time looking at 
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EMBARKATION OF JAPANESE TROOPS FOR COREA 
MILITARY 


EFriGiENCyY 
ADMINISTRATION. 


me and laughing—for they laughed, but in a 


polite and good-natured way. Boys with im 
mense baskets on their heads would run all 


along the train, selling food to the hungry 


travelers. Though I am far from fond of 
Japanese ‘‘chow,” and had taken provisions 
along, I bought some of that food and did not 
ruin myself either : for six cents of Cur money 
| got two dainty boxes, tied together by a 
string, in the knot of which was a toothpick : 
on the cover was an envelope, on Which flowers 
had been painted, which contained two chop 
sticks. 
rice. 


One of the boxes was filled with fine 
For one and three 
filled with 


All this for six cents. 
quarters cents I bought a tea-pot 
tea, and a cup, pot and tea remaining my 
property. 

Hiroshima and Ujina are, as I have said, the 
present headquarters of the Japanese navy and 
army. The Emperor, who is most anxious to 
watch personally all that is connected with the 
has decided to leave his capital, 
The old feuda) castle 


has been repaired, new buildings have 


campaign, 
Tokio, and to come here. 
been 
quickly put up for the staff, the military and 
civil household, ete. I visited the palace, ready 
to receive his Majesty, who was expected the 
following morning. It was a very unpreten- 
tious building, most simply furnished. The Em- 
peror would not allow any money to be spent 
for his comfort when, he said, his soldiers are 
suffering in Corea. 

| immediately went to Ujina, about two miles 
distant. Hotels there are unknown, of course, 
and I had to put up for the night at a Japanese 
tea-house. It was far from comfortable, from 
our point of view, but the people were more 
than kind, polite, and anxious to do their best. 
I was up early the following morning to present 
my letters to the commander at Ujina. On my 
way to his headquarters I noticed that the 
harbor was undoubtedly one of the finest and 
largest I had ever seen. Several steamers were 


at anchor. The docks were crowded with 
horses, boxes, cases, packages of all kinds, yet 
there seemed to be no confusion whatever. All 
work was done quickly, without noise, and in 
the greatest order. The commander, Colonel 
Yamane, received me most graciously. From 


him I learned that only two divisions, about 
soldiers and ten thousand 


a 


forty-five thousand 
coolies or porters had been sent to Corea. 
have five more divisions,” said the colonel 
‘* but I doubt very much whether we shall send 
more than another division. It is quite enough 
added, smil- 


ing. Having spent several years in Austria, 


to rout these Chinese troops,” he 


Germany, and France, studying the military 


organizations of those countries, he is consider 
ed a great authority. He declared to me that 
he thought mobilization in Japan as quick 
and as thorough as in Germany, and I read 
ily believe it, considering that three officers, 
the colonel and two assistants, were sufficieat 
to do all the work of embarking fifty-five thou 
sand men, and of sending transport after trans 
port full of 
nition, apparently with the greatest ease. 

Here 


prisoners of war brought from Corea. 


horses, arms, provisions, ammu 
at Ujina are kept the eighty Chinese 
** They 
are the strangest prisoners in the world,” said a 
captain. ‘* They have a tremendous amount of 
baggage with them and no end of money. But 
they are the dirtiest beings on earth, and we 
must every few days give them new quarters, 
so as to avoid disease breaking out where they 
were very much scared at first, 
their heads l 
hardly think they feel safe, as yet.” I asked 


are. They 
thinking we would cut off 
for and was given permission to see the pris 


oners. Most of them were tall, strong fellows, 
well dressed. boys from ten to 
twelve They 


seemed perfectly satisfied with the treatment 


A few young 
years old were among them 
given them. 

The transport, the Nagata Maru, which left 
in the afternoon for Corea, happened to be the 
oldest, slowest, dirtiest of all. Twelve hundred 
coolies and two hundred horses were packed on 
the deck, in the cabins, everywhere, in fact 
Many of these men had never seen a foreigner, 
and looked at me as a very curious being. The 
commander-in-chief of Ujina kindly accom 
panied me to the steamer and warmly recom 
mended me to the captain, but, alas! all the 
recommendations in the world could not have 
made the transport cleaner, and the odors less 
horrible. Then there was the chance of running 
into the Chinese fleet. All this, added to the 
Japanese food, made me feel ‘very uncomfort 
able, indeed, by the time I went to bed ; but my 
good angel was kind to me and, in spite of the 
flies, made me dream of the Waldorf ! 

September 18,—At five o'clock this morning 
I was suddenly awakened by terrific shootin 
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and the running around the deck of hundreds 
It took me but a minute to 
reach the deck, and there the situation was not 
difficult to take in. 
man-of-war, steaming right up to us, and as 


of excited beings. 
A short distance off was a 


she displayed no flags it was immediately sup- 
posed she was Chinese. Of course there was no 
hope of escaping. The few soldiers on board 
got their rifles and swords, ready to sell their 
lives dearly; the fifteen hundred coohes hud 
dled all together, making a deafening noise, 
and Then 


all those coolies started to laugh, rolling them- 


the man-of-war quietly passed us. 


selves on the deck. I was scarcely less pleased 


than they were that the vessel was not a Chi 
nese man-of-war. A. B. DE GUERVILLE. 


OUR PUZZLE CORNER. 
The Lost Boy. 


(A PRIZE LABYRINTH.) 
SAM 


LoypD. 


CONDUCTED BY 





WHEN the ancient dame of the Black Forest 
went away on a journey, she said to her son 
Ivan: ‘**‘ When going from the house take one, 
two, three, four, five, or six steps in any direc- 
tion preferred. At that stopping-point a num- 
ber on the tree tells just how many steps to 
continue to the next point, where again a num- 
From all 


such points you may go in any direction—at 


ber indicates the third journey, etc. 


right angles or obliquely—and by a happy selec 
tion will speedily return to the house.” 

Euler, the famous mathematician, published 
a rule to solve all such labyrinths and maze 
puzzles, but as it may be new to many, ten dol- 
lars will be divided among such as can trace 
young Ivan’s wanderings correctly 


The Daisy 
Problem. 


A LEGEND 
OF 
SWITZERLAND. 





HENEVER I 
see a field of 
smiling daisies 
I am remind 
ed of a pleas 
incident 

befell 


me a quarter 


ing 
which 


of a century ago during a trip from Luzerne to 
Flihllen. While stopping at the village of Alt 
dorf we saw a little maiden playing with some 
daisies, and when we showed her how, by pick 
ing off the petals of the flowers, she could prog 
nosticate her matrimonial future regarding the 


she assured us that every one was famil 
with the slight difference 


thief,” 
iar with the game, 
that in picking the petals you can pulla single 
one or any two adjoining ones, the object being 
to see who could pull the last leaf and ieave the 
‘stump ” or ** old maid ” with the other 

To the intense astonishment of our entire 
who could not have 
, defeated our 


party the little maiden, 
been more than seven years of age 
winning every 


entire party, game, no matter 


who played first. 
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I did not study out the trick until we were 
well on our journey, and therefore never ha 
the satisfaction of beating the little mathema- 
tician at her own game, but have often played 
it since, and now publish it for the benefit of 
our solvers. Five dollars will be given for the 
best rule showing how to play the game success- 
fully, and in our next issue a second stipulation 
will be given, which makes a pretty problem, 
with an offer of a New Home sewing-machine 
for the best correct answer. 


Portraits of 
Beautiful Women. 


WHETHER or not portraiture be the highest 
form of art, it is unquestionably the most pop 
ular, and it was with something of genius that 
the charitable persons in charge of it conceived 
the idea of the exhibition just opened at the 
Academy of Design in New York for the bene- 
fit of St. John’s Guild and the Orthopedic Hos 
pital. This is a collection of portraits of beau 
tiful women, and has in it the works of such 
men as Lely, Romney, and 
Reynolds, side by side with examples from the 
brush of Sargent, Chase, Robert Reid, and Ab 
bott Thayer, together with representative por 
traits from 


Gainsborough, 


the brushes of the artists who 
flourished between the golden era of portrait- 
ure in England and the present day. Some of 
these portraits we reproduce in this paper this 
week. 

These portraits deserve a more carefulstudy 
than could be given to them while they were 
being classified and arranged by the hanging 
committee. The first glance that a visitor has 
of the exhibition will give the impression that 
there is a uniformity of excellence in the work 
shown ; the next impression will be that the 
American portrait painters hold their own in 
the distinguished French and English company 
that they here find ; and we are inclined to be- 
lieve that this impression will be strengthened 
rather than weakened by familiar inspection 
and careful study. 

Twenty years ago an American who wanted 
a decent portrait felt obliged to go to Paris for 
it. Now there is no necessity for any feeling 
of this kind, though unfortunately it exists in 
This exhibition will do much 
to remove this feeling, which, once founded on 
knowledge, now exists only in ignorance. The 
exhibition is also rich in miniature, the col- 
lections of Mr. Peter Mari? and Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan having been put at the disposal of the 
committee. Mr. Marié has been for half a cent 


many quarters. 


ury past a devoted admirer of the beauty of 
American women, and in making his collection 
of miniatures his ardent and enthusiastic nature 
found most congenial employment. Here we 
find many of the famous beauties of the past 

still in the youth that will not fade—side by 
side with the lovely creatures who to-day lend 
light and grace to the society of the world. Are 
our woman more beautiful than those of previ- 
ous generations‘ That 
every Visitor of inquiring mind will take to this 
exhibition. Can the answer be found there / 
To be frank, we do not believe that it can 
Beauty of womanhood is not comparative. It 


is a question which 


is too satisfying for that It eludes analytical 
study just as the aroma of gentility escapes too 
close inquiry. It existed in the past -iteexists 
now—these two facts 


with both past-and presentand confidentgof the 


should make us.content 


future. 


Do You Have Asthma? 


Ir you do you will be glad to hear that the 
Kola plant, found on the Congo River, West 
Africa, is reported a positive cure for the 
The Kola Importing Company, 1164 
such faith in this 

nding out free 


disease. 
Broadway, New York, have 

new discovery, that they are 
by mail, sarge trial cases of Kola Compound to 
all sufferers from Asthma, who send their name 


and address on a-postal-card. Write to them 
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bread. The _ best 
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Royal Baking Powder 
is Quite Indispensable 


In the preparation of the finest, most delicious 
and wholesome biscuit, cake and unfermented 
housekeepers, chefs of 
leading hotels and restaurants, the teachers 
of. cooking and writers upon food hygiene, 
use and recommend it exclusively, 
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MARSHALL NEWELL, CORNELL’S COACH. THE ** HEADS” DISCUSSING THK KULES FOR THE GAME. OHL, THE CORNELL STAR FULL-BACK, 





WRIGHTINGTON (HARVARD) GOING THROUGH THE LINE FOR A TOUCH-DOWN, 











BREWER (HARVARD) ABOUT TO PUNT FROM A FAIR CATCH. 


THE COLLEGE FOOT-BALL SEASON. 


HARVARD VERSUS CORNELL AT MANHATTAN FIELD, NEW YORK CITY, OCTOBER 271TH#.—INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHS BY HeEvMENT.—[SEE PaGE 297.) 
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DESTRUCTION BY FIRE OF THREE HUNDRED FLOWER-BOATS AT CANTON, CHINA. JAPANESE FIELD ARTILLERY.—Pall Mall Budget. 
London Graphic. 
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Target for ships. Strong forts with heavy guns. Arsenal and dock-yard. Batteries. 








THE WAR IN THE EAST—WEI-HAI-WEI, THE CHINESE NAVAL PORT AND ARSENAL IN THE GULF OF PE-CHI-LI.—I/lustrated London News. 








THE WAR IN THE EAST—A SCENE OUTSIDE PEKING.—lIllustrated London News. THE WAR IN THE EAST—THE LANDING OF JAPANESE TROOPS AT CHEMULPO. 
London Graphic. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE BEST FOREIGN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS.—{Ske PaGe 305.) 








TO FLORIDA AND THE SOUTH 

THE popular route is the Southern Railway, * 
mont Air Line,’ via Washington 

Chis great system comprises nearly five thousand 
miles of railway, and extends from Washington, D 
C,, reaching all prominent Southern cities and winter 
resorts. Operates the only solid Pullman vestibule 
train from Ne'v York to the South. Through Pull- 
man service from New York to Atlanta. Georgia ; 
Montgomery, Alabama: New Orleans, Louisiana ; 
Kirmingham, Alabama; Memphis, Tennessee ; Ashe 
ville, North Carolina ; Hot Springs, North Carolina ; 
Savannah, Georgia ; Jacksonville, Florida; Tampa, 
Fiorida; Augusta, Georgia, and Aiken. South Carolina. 

If you are going to any point South, Southeast, or 
Southwest. to get quick time, sure connections. and 


riea 


the comforts of first-class travel, see that your tickets | 


read via ** Southern Railway.” 

For rates, map of route, etc.. call on or address : 
R. D. Carpenter, General Agent; Alex. 8. Thweatt, 
Eastern Passenger Agent, 271 Broadway. New York, 
N Y.; W. A. Turk, General Passenger Agent, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


THE OPIUM HABIT. 


Few persons have displayed more energy in the 
field of public reforms than Dr. J. L. Stephens, of 
Lebanon, Ohio. Much of his time has been spent in 
lecturing gratuitously on the subject of the opium 
and morphine habit, endeavoring to arouse public 
appreciation to the extent of the misery which this 
habit is causing throughout the country. And in 
our legislative councils, too, his voice has been heard 
in the advocacy of enactments calculated to legally 
regulate the indiscriminate administration of both 
intoxicating liquors and narcotic (rugs. His adver 
tisement appears elsewhere in this paper, and he is 
highly indorsed both at home and abroad. 





ReEporTERS wanted for special newspaper work. 
Either sex. Stories, sketches. poems, etc., sold on 
commission. New writers developed Over thir- 


teen hundred magazines and newspapers on our list. 
Address (with stamp) Interstate Press Association, 
B 22, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


LAWYERS 
take, to ease the strain 
Of wearing work on wearied brain 
Bromo-Seltzer. 


VALUE OF GOOD BREAD 


is appreciated by every one, but so few are able to se 
cure uniformly gvod results. This is often due to the 
fact that when milk 1s used the character of it is ex 
ceedingly variable ; by using Borden’s Peerless Brand 
Evaporated Cream you will overcome this difficulty. 
Try it. 


THE 


WHY PUT OFF 
taking medicine until you are sick ? You can keep a 
box of Ripans Tabules in the house, and at the first 
signs of a headache or bilious attack a single tabule 
will relieve you. 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhoea. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle. 


SUCCESS 


REDUCED RATES. 


Tue first-class New York and Boston fare via the 
Fall River Line has just been reduced from $4 to $3 
A corresponding reduction has been made t> all other 
Eastern points. 


Dr. SteGERT’s Angostura Bitters, the celebrated ap- 
petizer, is used all over the world. 


THe autumn effects on the picturesque Lehigh Val- 
ley Railroad are not surpassed, and rarely equaled, by 
those of any other railread on this continent. The 
varied and coustantly-cianging foliage, widely and 
richiy distributed, affords a pleasure that cannot be 
described in words 

Every accommodation is afforded the traveler to 
take in the grandeur of this wonderfully picturesque 
route Fine coaches, large windows, descriptive 
literature, and eve rything to secure comfort, are to be 
found on this line. 

Anthracite coal used exclusively. insuring cleanli- 
ness and comfort. No smoke, no dust, no cinders. 

For full information and _ illustrated descriptive 
matter address Charles S. Lee, General Passenger 
Agent, Philadelphia, Pa 


Every Man Should Read This. 


Ir any young, old or middle-aged man, euffering 
from nervous debility, lack of vigor, or weakness 
from errors or excesses, will inclose stamp to me, I 
will send him the prescription of a genuine. certain 
cure, free of cost, no humbug, no deception. It is 
cheap, simple and perfectly safe and harmless. I will 
seud you the correct prescription, and you can buy 
the remedy of me or prepare it yourself. just as you 
choose. The prescription [ send free, just as I agree 
to do. Address HUNGERFORD, Box A. 231, 
Albion, Michigan. 


A THING of beauty anda joy forever *’ is the Little 
Bijou Grand Piano manufactured by Sohmer & Co. 
Cail at the warerooms, No. 149-155 East Fourteenth 
Street, and see this wonderful creation of musical skill. 


Anzemic Women 


with pale or sallow complexions, 
or suffering from skin eruptions 
or scrofulous blood, will find 
quick relief in Scott’s Emulsion. 
All of the stages of Emaciation, 
and a general decline of health, 
are speedily cured. 


Scott’s 
mulsion 


takes away the pale, haggard 
look that comes with General 
Debility. It enriches the blood, 
stimulates the appetite, creates 
healthy flesh and brings back 
strength and vitality. For Coughs, 


Colds, Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Weak 
Lungs, Egnsumption and Wasting Dis- 


e ase of Children. ‘ 
Send for our pamphlet. Mailed FREE. 


Scott &Bowne, N.Y, AllDruggists. 60c.and§1. 





for the 





Luxuriant hair, with a clean, wholesome 
scalp, free from irritating and scaly erup- 
tions, is produced by CuTICURA Soap, the 
most effective skin purifying and beautify- 
ing soap in the world, as well as purest 
and sweetest for toilet, bath, and nursery. 

Sold throughout the wor a Price, 25c. PoTTER 


Dri @ & Cuem. Corp, » Props., 
‘All about the Skin, 8 Sez slp, and iH: air, 


Bort on 
’ free. 
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GRECIAN 


MAIDENS) 


the 
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T in that 


BEAUTY 


well known 

PEERLESS 

maidens to 
edge of HARMLESS INGRED- 
TIENTS which they used at the bath. 
day, same BE: 
FYING PRINCIPLES combined in 


is history 
of 


their knowl- 


Grecian 
was owing 
certain 
In our 


young ladies find the AUTI- 


Con stantine’ s: 


Per Stan Freitag 


Hligs Toe Sood 


The HEALTHFUL PROPERTIES 
this EXTRAORDINARY PURIFYING 
AGENT are UNLIMITED, but are more 
their beautifying 
HAIR, COMPLEXION 
AND TEETH. These CHARMS OF 
FEMALE LOVELINESS enhanced, 
and THEIR POSSESSION ASSURED, to 


every young lady who uses this 


of 


particularly noticeable in 


effects upon the 


are 


Great Original Pine Tar Soap, 


Let all who desire to make themselves 


IRRESISTIBLY BEAUTIFUL, 
a ee ae e 

















15 1bs.a month. Any one 
reme dy. Safe and sure. 
’ Box 104, | St. Louis, Mo, 


reduced, 


FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS. 
FOLK can make 


FAT FOURS = 
| LADIES! ! Why Drink Poor Teas ? 


THE When you can get the Best ai 





r Cargo prices inan uan it 
CTI MOUM Dinner, ‘ea vand. Touet Seta, 
Watches, Clocks Musie Boxes, 


Cook Books and all kinds of premi- 
ums given to ¢lub Avents, 
G-od Incom > made by getting 
orders for our celebrated goods, 
For full particulars address 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA OO, 


31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 











THE CELEBRATED 


SOlMER 


Pianos are the Best. 
Warerooms: 149-155 E. 14th St., New York. 


CavuTion.—The buying public will please not con’ 
found the SoumMER Piano with one of a similarly 


sounding name of cheap grade. Our name spells— 


LONDON 


THE LANGHAY, Portland Place. Unhrivaled situ 


ation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel with 
Americans. Lighted by electricity; excellent table 
d’ hdéte. 





Sealed particulars free: 
Kansas City, Mo. 


SAFEGUARD. 
Gem Rubber Co. 


WOMANS ' 


BOKER’S BITTERS 


A TONIC, A SPECIFIC AGAINST 
DYSPEPSIA, AN APPETIZER AND A 
DELICACY IN DRINKS. 


For sale in quarts and pints by leading Grocers, 
Liquor Dealers and Druggists- 














Miss ANNIE Payson CAL, the author of Power 
Through Repose,”’ a book that has done and is likely 
todo a great deal of good to nervous Americans, 
has written another work of a similar character, 
which she calls ** As a Matter of Course.’’ It will 
shorily be published by Roberts Brothers, Boston 
Miss Call gave a course of lectures at Cambridge, 
England, in the early summer, and so much interest 
was taken in her work that her principal assistant, 
Miss Louise Dietrick, has remained in London for 
the purpose of giving instruction 


TRE « ‘% 
Amateur 
Camerist 
Begins 
Well 





The Folding Kodet. 


If in selecting an instrument he chooses one that 
is not too limited in the range of work it 
will do; is adapted to hand or tripod use and 


is light and compact. 


Now take the Kodet, it is not e xpensive but 
it has a good lens, uses plates or films, takes 
snap shot or time pictures and focuses with 
index or on the ground glass. New improved 
shutter, cevotving stops, and speed regulator 
for shutter. Latest improvements, finest adjust, 
ments, handsome finish. Prices $12.00 to $20.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Send for Catalogue, 3 Rochester, N Y. 


Kodaks and Kodets. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPERY 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COGOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. ~ 


OPIUM Morphine Habit Cured in 10 


to 20 days. No pay till cured, 
DEA NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 


Dr. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 
by my INVISIBLE Tubular Cushions, Have he lp e 
vices comt ined. 


more to good HEAR‘ than all oth de 
dad. Help ears as glas ses 
do eyes 


FOR 1895. 50 Sample 
AND LIST OF 400 PREMIUM Adee 
FREE.HAVERFIELDPUB CO,CADIZ,OHIO 


Whispers 
- Hisce ox, 858 B'dway, N.Y. Book of proofs FREE 


DENVER MORTGAGES, 8% 0,10 
Only promising 

city with vast, rich tributary territory yet to develop. Great gold- 
Safely nade far Western loans are, after all, the 
ow valuations rule now. Abundant references 
John E. Leet, 1515 Tremont St., Denver, Col 


oF REE 





mining expansion. 
| best investment. 
| Free circ ula ae... 





A fine 14k gold pla- 


















ted w to every 
reader his paper. 
Cut this out and send it to us with 
ORy0 ur full name and and we 
ll send you one <¢ elegant, 
walaa, ae df i watches 
ss for examination, and if 
it is equal in appearance to 
goldwa pa ir sample 
25,and itis yours Wesend 
wate ur g a that 
return it at any time within 
a not sa actory, and if 
cause the sale of six we 
ve One Free. Write at 
as we shall send ont samples 
r 60 dave nis A didresr 


THE NATIONAL M'F'C 
& IMPORTING CO., 
334 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


FREE BOOK 


AGENTS $75 4 WEEK 


AT HOME, 
using or selling PRACTICAL 
PLATING DYNAMO. Theroa- 


Nervous and Chronic 
Ailments. For men 
only. The Hewlin 

Medics al C o., Buffalo, 
New York 









<— method, used in all factories 
to plate new goods. Plates gold, 
—|silver, Dickel, etc , on watches, 
jewelry, tabie-ware, bicycles and 
ail metal goods; fine outfits for 
ae nts; ditt rent sizes; always 
aiy; no battery; no toy: no 
expe py e x aos limit to plating 


eat money maker 


W.P. HARRISON & CO. Clerk No. 16, “Columbus, Ohio. 
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The age and genuineness of THIS Whisky are 
f ruaranteed by the Excise Depart ment of the Cana- 
dian Government by certificate over the capsule 


of every bottle. From the moment of manufac 
ture until this certificate is affixed the Whisky 
never leaves the custody of the Excise Cfficers. 


No other Government in the World provides for 
consumers this independent and absolute guaran- 
tee of purity and ripeness. ** Canadian Club” 
Whisky is particularly adapted for medicinal use. 
When not obtainable from local dealers we will 
gladly supply consumers direct upon application. 

A 5-ounce sample, with the usual Government 
guarantee, will be sent prepaid, by express, to any 
address in the United States on receipt of 50c. in 
Stamps. Distilled and bottled by 
HIRAM WALKER & SONS, Limited, 

WALKERVILLE, CANADA. 
LONDON, 69 and oh neigdl Lane, E.C, 
NEW YORK, 1232 Broadway. 
CHIC ae. d 








£23 and 224 Monadnock Block. 
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Warner & Co’s Original Effervescent 


- Lithia Tablets 


For the correct administration of Lithia, 
and for making Lithia Water of definite 
strength. 

An elegant, 
in cna oe Gout, 
the Bladder 

| Conve nient, ¢ 


| Can be Had at All meee = 


a Ri el a a ee 
Yr E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO,, t 


me b 
a 


“eo— 


and effectual remedy 
Gravel, Stone in 


portable 


( 





flicient and economical. 








LARGEST 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SUPPLIES 


LINE 
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f 
IN THE WORLD. 
Send for Catalogu 
The INTERNATIONAL ANNUAL for 1894 is now 
price 75 cents Postage 18 cents. > 


4 ready, 
< 


591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


SN SE a ra a” 


A BETTER GOOKT Ail, AT HOME THAN IS SERVED OVER ANY BAR IN THE WORLD. 


ALL READY FOR USE, NO MIXING. 


The Glub 
Gecktails 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, WHISKY, 
HOLLAND CIN, TOM CIN, 
VERMOUTH and YORK. 


For the Yacht, 
For the Sea Shore, 
For the Mountains, 
For the Fishing Party, 


For the C amping Party, 
For the Sunmer Motel, 
For everywhere that a delicious Cocktail is a 
preciate Try our YORK ¢ ocktail—made with- 
out any sweetening—dry and delicious, Asample 
40z. bottle sent to any address, prepaid, for 40c, 
For sale by all Druggists and Dealers. @ 


G. F, HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors, 


39 Broadway, New York; Hartford, Conn.; 
and 20 Piceadilly, W. London, meget 


LIKE A GOOD TEMPER SHEDS A 
BRIGHTNESS EVERYWHERE, 











@| THE POPULAR FRENCH TONIC |@ 











FORTIFIES 
NOURISHES 


Body and 
STREFRESHES Brain 


Indorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS. 


AVOID SUBSTITUTIONS 


Sent Free, ainum7s portraits 


and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. 
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@] MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th St., New Yorn. le 








MORNING, NOON AND NIGHT, 


You can leave Grand Central Station, the 


very centre of the city, 


For Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, 


in a magnificently equipped train, 


Via the New York Central, 


The Great Four-track Trunk Line. 
Trains depart from and arrive at 
Grand Central Station, New York, 
Connecting the east and west, 
by the New York Central Lines. 


Chicago is cnly 24 hours away ; 
Cincinnati 22; St. Louis 30. 
Eleven through trains each day 


atr 


Practically ain every hour, via 


*“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD.” 


jNiCKEL PATE. 


TheNeniYork. Chu ayo Se Lous RR 


SOLID 
renove Buffalo and Chicago 
TRAINS 
ALACE S” Tir Rehr 
BURPRET DINING 
SLEEPERS, CARS, 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


Between CHICAGO, NEW YORK and BOSTON, 


BAGGAGE CHECKED TO DESTINATION. 
Tickets to all Points East or West at Lowest Rates. 


AT CHICAGO the Depot of the Nickel Plate 
Road is located at Twelfth St Viaduct. cor 
Twelfth and Clark Sts . convenient by street 
car orelevated R R to any part of the c.ty 

AT CLEVELAND alitrains stop at Euclid Ave 
and Pear! St, and at Main Passenger Station 
Broadway near Cross St 

AT BUFFALO trainsrun into Union Depot of 
the Erie Railway 

For rates and other information consult near- 
est Ticket Agent, or address 


A. W. JOHNSTON, B. F. HORNER, 
Gen’! Sup’t. Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
F. J. Moore, General Agent, Buffalo, N.Y 





** Southwestern | ib 

(IS Limited” i} 

. RUNS DAILY Mi 
| 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON, | 
Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis, 
St. Louis, 
VIA 








r.O.M D. B. MARTIN, 


Passenger Traffic 


CORMICK, 
Manager. Genl. Passenger and Ticket Agt. 


CINCINNATI. 


CHLORIDE OF GOLD CURE. 


Treatment at home. Cure pe rmanent. Write for cir 
eular of testimonials, N. D. CRARY, Manager, 821- 
#22 Kirk Building, Syracuse, N.¥. Mention this paper. 


BICYCLES $15 
All kinds cheaper than else- 

where Before you buy send 
aimp for 60 page catalogue. 


POWELL & CLEMENT CO. 


166 Main St,,Cincinnati,Q 


TROY 
IMPROVED 


DOUBLE 
BREECH LOADE 

$6.00. 
RIFLES $1.75 
WATCHES 





The Christmas Number 


OF 


Lesvie's WEEKLY 


Pictures. 


THE WAR IN THE 


Our Foreign 
EAST. 

THE J 
toward the Chinese 
October their 


apanese continue their victorious march 
On the 26th of 
crossed the Yalu 


capital. 


entire army 


River, the whole Chinese force fleeing before it 
without offering any serious resistance. The 


large field-guns, an 
food of other kinds, 


Japanese captured thirty 
immense quantity of rice, 
| ete., than three hundred tents. At 
this writing the Chinese intrenched in a 
well-fortified position which bars the road from 
Moukden to Peking, but there is little probabil- 
ity that the Japanese advance can be checked, 





and more 


are 


their army being vastly superior in numbers 
and equipment, as well as:dash and enthusiasm. 
A second Japanese army of twenty thousand 
men is reported to have landed at Talien-Wan 
on Chinese territory. Late accounts represent 
the Chinese army in the field as poorly armed 
and without discipline ; executions for desertion 
as fourteen 
been beheaded in a single day. The 
ace ording toa 


continue to be frequent, as many 
men having 
| supplies of the Chinese army, 
missionary just returned from the interior, are 
not sufficient for a much smaller force than the 
‘h, and the 


troops rely for subsistence upon whatever they 


tens of thousands now on the mar« 
to seize from the residents of the coun- 
they The army 
absolutely without any medical supplies, and is 
attended by no ambulance it being the 
to strip all who may be 


are able 


try through which pass. is 


corps, 
Chinese 
wounded in battle and leave them on the field. 


custom of the 


CHINESE NAVAL PORTS. 

The 
particularly exposed to Japanese attack by sea 
are Wei-Hai-Wei and Port Arthur (Lu Shun 
Kou), on the opposite sides of the entrance from 
the Yellow the Gulf of Pe-chi-li; 
Tien Peiho River, on the road from 
the se De ‘ations 
been made Arthur 
We i, 
Chincse 
pre; 


have re« 


three naval ports of China which are 


Sea into 
Tsin, on the 
to Peking. 

against Port 
one or both may be taken, 
latter 


sea. 


‘aport smonst? have 


wT. <3 
and VW ei-fiai 


and though the 


as practically im 
All the there 
ently been fully armed, and every pos 

the 
against a 
construction of 
standing defenses. <A 


regard the 
mnable from the forts 
has 
at- 
earth- 


sible landing-place in neighborhood 


been rendered Japanese 
tempt the 


works in addition to the 


secure 
by strong 
Japanese fleet of eleven vessels was reported off 
this Port Arthur 
| especial importance to the Chinese. It now in- 
cludes a refitting with a depth 
of twenty-five feet 
wharves and quays border this basin, and are 


port late in October. is of 


large basin, 
at low water. Spacious 
work-shops by a railway. 
hundred feet in length 


ready for the 


connected with the 
Two docks four 


and the 


one 


cther smaller—are here 











repair of ships of all sizes, from iron-clads to | 


torpedo-vessels. The foundries and workshops 
are constructed on the most improved models 
and contain the best modern machinery. Seven 


thousand troops, who are accoutred and drilled 


European model, garrison the fortifica 


further assisted in the defense of 


on the 
tions, and are 
the port by submarine mines and a fleet of tor- 
pedo-boats. 
AC 
of our first pictures illustrates a recent 
catastrophe at ¢ the 
fire of the flower-boats moored in the river, 
streets, and fastened together with 


ANTON CATASTROPHE. 
One 
‘anton, China destruction 
by 
In rows or 
‘onstituted one of 
two, 


and all were 


chains. ‘ These flower-boats « 
the sights of ( 


and even three, 


Some of them were 
height, 
from a Chinese 
the furniture 
with colored glass 


‘anton. 
stories in 
handsomely and, point of view, 


bein 


most luxuriously furnished, 
of blackwo val 


windows, silk han; 


and marble, 


ines, mirrors, ornamental 
clocks, and 
used 
parties to 


than thirty 


varish lamps, many of the craft being 

hired for 
Costly dinners, of more 
with all the attendant de 


restaurants or out picnic 


as 
go upriver, 


courses, 


lights of music and singing, were supplied in 
these floating restaurants,” and they were im 
mensely popular with fashionable folk and 
tourists. In all, three hundred boats were de 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 
GRILLON 


A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 
agreeable to take, for 


Constipation, 


hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and intestinal troubles and 
headache arising 
from them, 
+tRILLON, 
33 =. de s Archives, Paris 
Sold by all Druggists. 


very 


is in preparation. ee prom- 


inent advertiser should be in- 


terested in this Special Issue. 


Forms will close November 15th, 


SEND FOR RATES AND INFORMATION. 


110 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 





WILLIAM L. MILLER, 


Manager Advertising Dept. 





Beecham’s for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
torpid 


head- 


pills are 
dyspepsia, heartburn, 
liver, 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 


dizziness, sick 


coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, 
by 
pation is the most 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 
wifes FE i ® 
tS rea Sore eet te 


Cd finely tinished, nickel plated, adapted to light 
and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Years; with 


sallow skin, when caused 
and consti- 
frequent 


constipation ; 


pills c 





+2 Antomatie Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylin- 
4 der Shuttle, Self-Setting Needle and a complete 
22 set of Steel Attachments; shipped any where on 


30 Day’s Trial, No money required in advance. 
75,000 now in use. World’s Fair Medal awarded machine and attach- 
ments. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits. 

Cut This Out and send to-day for machine or large free 
FRE catalogue, testimonials and Glimnses of the Worid’s Fair. 


OXFORD MFG. CO. 942 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO,ILL, 





PIMPLY FACES. 
Largest establishment in the world for the treat 
ment of SKIN,SCALP AND N&RVES. Jolin H. Wood- 


9D vury, Dermatologist, 12% W. 42d St., 


cm 
inventor of Woopcry’s FactaL Soap 


for sample and 150-page book on Dermatology 


FS, 
os 
£G4i'yp 


N. ¥. City, 


Send 10e. 





Miss Histyle 


has had her new visit- 


ing gown made with 





| S/ , a\y ~ eight gores in the 
LA skirt and finished 
|| >» with the fashionable 

om “Redfern” 


| 


N 
| aN Bias Corded 
\ . Velvet, 


. road am 
1 xs: ony 
7 a: <? Bias 
e” o 


Velveteen 
Skirt Binding. 


First Quality 


a brand 
of the famous 
| Look for ‘*S. H. & M.” 


every b It ve 


| 
| “S.H. 


on the label of 


ou buy. 





& M.”’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 





HAVING 


A copy of the above picture, entitled 


scribers to TRUTH, 
lithographed in colors. 


the most attractive 
Subscription rate, 


FUN.—Time, 


‘ Having 
graphed in colors on heavy plated paper ‘oe 
weekly 
four 


seth 


~—Time, 4 A.M.,” size 14x 21 inches, litho 
for framing, will be sent free to yearly sub- 
paper published. Every issue beautifully 
dollars a year, Send for sample copy. 


Fun. 


TRUTH, 








Now is the time when carving-knives are m 


arazor. The Ham-knife 
FAMOUS CHRISTY BREAD-KNIFE. 
7% cents each, of either Ham knife or Carver 
Parer, 15 cents (these three together for $1.00 Ho 

Christy Knives are sold everywhere. Beware of 
elling most goods by December 81st. 
30x 25, F remont, Ohio 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 


* 
I 








203 Broadway, New York City. 





Actual size, 15', inches. 


CHRISTY CARVER, HAM OR MEAT KNIFE. 


st in demand 
derful curved edge makes it the casiest knife with which to carve meat, 
has saw-feeth on top for cutting 
If your dealer does not ke 
Our other knives are: 
usehold Saw, 
wor 
Write for particulars 


Have you ever tried a Christy Carver? The won 
game, fowl, etc., etc. Does its work like 
bones. Both have the remarkable cutting edge of our 
ep them sample w ill be sent on receipt of pric 
Bread-kuife, 75 cents; Cake nite, #0 conte: 
5 cents 

thless imitations A Steinway piano is offered to agents 
Address all orders to THE CHRISTY KNIFE CO., 


PRICE, 65. CENTS PER COPY, or 


50 CENTS FOR A YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION. 





Our 
‘Illustrated 
Press 


high-« 
of 


and literary excel 


sa 





lass monthly pic- 
torial unsurpassed at 
tistic lence 
It is beautifully printed, is 
replete with fine illustrations 
of current news events, and 
is filled with delightful sto- 
ries and articles by the most 
prominent writers of ficti n 


It 


ably low price of 


is sold for the remark 


————, 
5 cents 
PER COPY. 


eS 


Leave your order with 
your newsdealer to be served 
regularly with it, or send 50 
cents in postage-stamps for 


a year’s subscription to 


OurlllustratedPress, 


110 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


| OurGlusttaled Yress 





“a 
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for gentlemen 
is the only sat- 
isfactory gar- 
ter, as it auto- 
matically ad- 
justs itself to 
any size of leg 
and does not 
bind. 

It is sold by 
men’soutfitters 
every where. 

Ask for the genuine 
BOSTON GARTER 
and be sure you getit. 
MADE BY 
George Frost 
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Company, FOK THE BABY. 


Boston. THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN'TI. 





IT MAKES A DIFFERENCE. 
MOTHER (near-sighted)—‘‘ See that disgracefully- intoxicated brute across the 
street ! Where can the police be ?” 
DAUGHTER (weeping)—‘‘ Oh, ma, it’s Brother Bob!” | 
gene (swooning)—“ Then the saloon-keepers have been drugging that poor | Q 


child again |” 


45 lbs. 


of Prime Beef, free of fat, are required to 
make one pound of 


COC}SOOOOOOOOSSoonax 
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“The Best of Everything” 


is the material used in | 


the preparation of | 


Franco=American 
Soups. 


Sample can of soup sent (postage prepaid) on receipt of 14cts. 
Don’t forget our Plum Pudding, sample can 14cts. 


Extract ° BEEF 


Our little Cook Book tells how to use 
Armour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces— 
a different soup for each day in the month. 
We mail Cook Book free; send us your 
address. 


WRRRURR00000000000000" 











Armour & Company, Chicago. 


WALTER BAKER & CO, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
a; PURE, HICH GRADE 


OCOAS “AND CHOCOLATES | ata ag pos Bc ; Franco-American Food Company, 


= On this Continent, have received 
= gee | THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO, Successor: P.O. Box 150, New York. 
oS HIGHEST AWARDS matron yoda . Box 150, New Yor 


from the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


‘In Europe and America. 


Unlike the Dutch Proces Dutch Process, no Alka- 
lies or C— Chemicals or Dyes are 








































If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 
limbs, use an 


9. Porous 
| Aileock S Plaster 
Bear in Mind—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imitations 


is as good as the genuine. 
SUAMANNAAAAAANANNASONOUEDEOUOUEGENOOUSOEODGONOD AUOGEOUOGEOUEOEOUADASUOOOOUELOOUSOSONO0 80000000000 00000 000 TONOEEOEOOEDEOUOOEAED ETERS 
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HMMM 


used By. of their preparations. 
Their delicious BREAKFAS COCOA is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. | 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. | 





BUTT 





SDUTTEE UTED 











ED. PINAUD’S 














iss Maria Parloa 


: | The whiskey that made Kentucky famous. Used in 
Strongly Recommends United States government hospitals after a thorough Latest Exquisite Perfume, 


| chemical analysis, and pronounced to be the purest 


ind finest whiskey in the world. Distilled and bottled . B oO 2 Q U BiH T M at R 7 Bw T. oO a ie is Ss a =H Ke 


oy tne Belle of Nelson Distillery Co., Louisville, Ky. 
For sale in cases, containing twelve 0 a 


the barrel Address ACKER, Mexratt & Conpit, New 5 ———— — —_ = = peaniansen 


Extract of Beef York. N. Y., or an ; 
and she has written a near Belle of Nelson Distillery Co., | 
COOK BOOK, LOUISVILLE, KY. | ?) F 
YNO 


which will be sent free on ap- 


Seeing aaa | WE L. ..Douctas Constel le Kao, U 


the use of 




















Liebig COMPANY’S 











NO SQUEAKING Ww Fi 
HO! CORDOVAN, 


y senecunanin =| YONS VELVETS R 38 ieee 









EARL & WILSON'S 
MEN'S LINEN COLLARS ANDCUFFS 
"ARE THE BEST” 








su! Wain Plaid, Check and Stripe 4 
$2.9].25 BoySScHOOLSHOES, Velvets, New Colorings S 
seh: | Plain Velvets, 2 
POROUS “GLOoves $3328 ESTDONGOL, | == 


, 
sanat FOR CATALOGUE GLACE VELVETS. C. C, Shayne’s name in Prin ow ee os 
warade ighes 


guarantee of reliability. 


























| i W-L*DOUGLAS 

POROUS GLOVES WORN AT NIGHT 7 ANS BROCKTON, MASS. NOVELTIES one oe cee ees re ee 

oa aaa i. ie eagle You can save money by wearing the 126 West Forty-second street, New York, is 
will whiten and beautify the hands. Boxed W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. } ; the leading fashionable resort for reliable and 
oy P gag Wotge 3 cream preparation, on receipt of Because, We are the largest ae « = la of Ly ons Silk and Wool Fabrics. elegant rad Fashion-book mailed to any ad- 

er |» eg ete re this grade of shoes in the world, and guarantee their ——_ dress, 
Men. Price, $1.25; Saedion. Tick a ae — oe! en nook a yo a f+ Kd _ 
Cus St. 00 Sone has ho equal; colors: tans, modes tno weilnsemante packs Oak chaos tak as ee A 4 fh 4} “= PAPER a 
on tae enave co address. wore in style, easy fitting and wearlng qualities. Y * FACTURED BY 

e have them sold everywhere atlower prices for 
the value given than any other make. Tak: b- J. Harper: Bonnell Co. 
92 Spring Street, Wow Yeoh. | Sitese Mi pean decles egamedeuenio vem onean NEW YORK. NEW YORK. pe CHICAGO. 
PUBLISHERS peeled 
’ 
PRINTERS AND Desiring paper of superior excellence and uniformity can secure it of the makers of the papers used in 


LITHOGRAPHERS _ the various publications of THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 





